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“PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW, | 








MR,’ BUCKINGHAM "TO" HIS READERS AND CON: 


STITUENTS, ON CONCLUDING THE SESSION: 


__ Tw ‘the ‘fitst Address which “Ehad® the’ pleasute®to wake? to the 

Inhabitants of Sheffield; on the Qualifications‘and Duties of a Mem: 

ber of Parliament—which was before: the’ Reform, Bill had.passed, and. 

long before I had the honour of being-chosen.as. the, Representative. 

for that populous and spirited town—lI stated it as my. conviction that 

no Member who had only the interests of his country at heart, would 

hesitate to pledge himself to appear béfore’ his Constituents at ‘the 

termination of every Session,’ there to give an account, to those who 

had:.elected« him, of the.trust they had reposed. in his hands, and-to 

submit-to their award of praise or censure as the case might.be, after a 

fair review. of, his conduct .as their Representative. To prove the’ 

sincerity of this opinion, after I had been chosen, I promised to act on’ 

this‘ maxim ‘myself. I did so at the end of the first Session, with 

mutual satisfaction to the electors and the elected. I shall do so, ina: 

few days after writing this, at the end of the second Session; and I 

have no doubt quite as mueh to our reciprocal gratification as on the 

former otcasion. ' Being congas eae a pets Sey em to’ 

await ‘the issue of my appeal to the justice ia Company, 

since the decision of chee Comenittee of the House of Commons; ha 
been given in favour of, my claims to Compensation at. their .hands, I. 
am) unwilling. to remain, any longer. without, laying before my Con~ : 
stituents that account of my Stewardship which I have. ven them 

right to require and expect at my hands; and’ as my Parliamentary 

and Editorial labours fortunately run in the same’channel, the retros 

spect Of the one will nécessarily embrace a. review of the other ;) and 

the same analysis will serve, therefore, for the oe on both, 

On myfirst entering Parliament, there were.a number of persons. 
whoy beingx unable to-substantiate any proofs of, misconduct, or want of . 
prineiple inmy, political carepr. of, the, past, consoled themselves with , 
theanticiaation, thas 1 shold Petra ey a nich’ the ere oe 
principle in the future; and the gro a $ on which’ they endeavoured 
to pea others join them in such anticipations were these : “They cons 
tended that as the East-India Company,had-stripped me of all my 
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property, and even cut off all my prospects of recovering it, I must be 
vindictive against them; and therefore my conduct on the discussions 
of Indian subjects might be expected to be violent and outrageous, as 
guided by malevolence and revenge. I believe that these sage pros 

hets are now ready to admit that they were false ones. It was next 
said that, being poor and needy, my adherence to the Ministry of the 
day would be subservient, in hopes of being rewarded by a place; and 
that both in my Review and in Parliament I should truckle to 
Ministerial favour, as the only chance I had of getting the Govern- 
ment to interest themselves in admitting my claims. In this respect, 
as in the former, my accusers by anticipation have, I believe, seen 
their error—if not, it can only be because they are wilfully blind. 
Next to this came the assertion that my fondness for talking would 
prove an incessant interruption to the public business, and that I should 
soon become obnoxious from the frequency with which I should: be 
sure to be troublesome to the House. A reference to the, records 
to be given at the close of this Address, will show that this.was as great a 
mistake as either of the two preceding. Lastly, came the crowning accu- 
sation of all: that as my only object in getting into Parliament was to ad- 
vance my own personal interests, I should think of nothing but how to 
proseeute my claims against the India Company, to. which I should 
make all other things give way. The best answer to this is,:that it 
was not until the middle of the: second Session that the subject, was 
even mentioned in Parliament at all; and that in the House no diseus- 
sion of the case was sought for or intruded upon. public attention, the 
whole being confined to the calm and unprejudiced tribunal of, the 
Select Committee, and the issue of their decision: being a triumphant 
vindication of the claims of Justice, after a patient, a persevering, and 
an unflinching struggle of eleven long and weary years, without aban- 
doning a single principle, without flattering a single person, without 
shrinking for a single moment from the full discharge of every, public 
duty, whether it were agreeable or otherwise to those to whom I was 
opposed. 

Here then I stand, at the end of two Sessions of no ordinary diffi- 
culty to one placed in my peculiar situation, with my private interests 
conflicting constantly against my public duties, yet never abandoning 
the latter fora moment in pursuit of the former; here then, I say, 
I stand, a proud proof of the power of Truth and Justice to outlive, to 
conquer, and to triumph over falsehood, oppression, and calumny; 
and if I were to resign my seat to-morrow, this victory, which I owe, 
first to the justice of my cause, next to my own firmness. and perse- 
verance, and next to the public spirit of the electors of Sheffield, or 
rather the whole body of its inhabitants, for placing me in that situation, 
in which, though the trial of my integrity would be severe, my power 
of pressing onward to the end has no doubt ten greatly increased. 
That power I have never used to selfish or persoxal ends; for the at- 
tainment of justice is a publie concern, and ‘he vindication of the 
— of property and the freedom of the press, is a triumph in which 
all true patriots should share as much as if the victory were their own : 
I may never be the richer by a single shilling, for the decision which 
has been made, That will depend on many contingencies, ovet which 
L can exercise no control. But the moral victory is complete; 
nothing eam: ever reverse that; and as this is to me of even far greater 
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importance. than any amount of compensation could. possibly be wi 
out an honourable verdict from the ae of my dees, ‘ona Ping 
already as full and complete as the decision of any human. tribunai 
can make it.; and I have every reason to believe, from communications 
that have already reached me from various quarters, that millions of 
my fellow-countrymen already rejoice with me, and share my triumph 
as: their own. 

In reviewing the labours of the past Session, in which I have taken 
a part, I will advert first to the efforts of my pen, in the pages of this 
; Review. The copious Table of Contents, which accompanies this last 
Number of the Sessional Series, will show the nature of the subjects 
treated of, their variety, their importance, and their constant accord- 
: ance with all the great political principles of which this work has been 
: the humble but constant and fearless advocate, from its first page to its 
last. I wil] enumerate only a few of the topics on which Original Articles 
have been written during the present Session. 

Adminstration of the Poor Laws—Abolition of the Corn Laws—Ne- 
cessity of a Complete and Searching Church Reform—Financial Re- 
form—Revision of Taxation—Repeal of the Orders in Council, im- 
posing new Duties on the China Trade—Abominations of the Pension 

ist—Reform of the Law—Liberty of the Press—Relief of the Dissen- 
ters —Purification of Corrupt Boroughs and Corrupt Constituencies— 
Repeal of the Malt Tax, and Imposition of a Property Tax—Equali- 
zation of the Duties on East and West India Sugar—Reduction in 
: our Military Establishments—Abolition of Impressment and Flogging— 
j Plan of a Graduated Tax on Income and Property in lieu-of all ‘other 
Imposts—Foreign Policy and Relations of Great Britain—Popular 
Education—National System of Instruction—Freedom of Commerce 
with France and other Countries—Inexpediency of Capital Punish- 
ments—Employment of our Surplus Population at Home—Reasons for 
Legislative Interference to prevent the practice of Duelling—Evils 
produced to Individuals and to the Nation by the habitual practice of 
Drunkenness—Separation of the Church from the State, and Equa- 
lity of Religious Liberty—with many others which the Table of Con- 
tents will indicate. 

In the discussion of all these varied topics, there will be found, I 
am sure, no flinching from the consequences of any principles advocated 
or any opinions expressed ; though I hope it will also be admitted, that 
strongly as I have endeavoured to advocate my views, I have never 
descended to the vituperation of my opponents, nor ever uttered an 
s epithet or used a phrase of which any gentleman or man of honour 
4 would be ashamed in any assembly in the world. 

The part that I have taken in the discussions in Parliament remains 
ie now to be spoken of. In this, have endeavoured to shape my con- 
: duct by no other test than that of public utility. Ihave no ambition 
for mere idle display in the House of Commons. If the applause of 
] large and intelligent assemblies could gratify any man, I have enjoyed 
; this in a greater variety of places, for a greater number of times, and 
with far greater unanimity and enthusiasm in the meee bestowed, 
than suites any man living; as the public assemblies of thousands at 
a time, from Southampton to Aberdeen, from Hull to Liverpool, and 
from Dublin to Londonderry, with all their intermediate cities, towns, 
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and villages can testify. I am, therefore, satisfied with that, and hav- 
ing also obtained no ordinary tribute of praise from the House: of 
Commons itself, in the debate on the Impressment of Seamen, I am 
content; and never shall seek, as indeed J never have sought, any 
opportunity of addressing the House for the mere purpose of : ersonal 
display. This feeling, and this determination, has kept me within very 
moderate bounds, both as to the number of times that I have addressed 
the House, and as to the length of each address. On the other hand, 
though not anxious to intrude my opinions on every. subject, .and 
being content on many to exercise only the privilege of my vote, I 
have not suffered a love of ease, or a fear of opposition, to deter me 
from bringing before the House such topics as appeared to me im- 
portant, in motions made on my own responsibility, or from: speaking 
either for on against the motions of others, whenever I thought [ could 
add any thing to the weight of the arguments which, might have an in- 
fluence on the issue of the debate. In this I have studied fulness of 
matter where copiousness was requisite, and brevity and point where these 
were preferable; with what success in either case it is not for me to 
say: but no man can rank me among the frequent or the lengthy de- 
baters of the House, any more than he can number me among the 
negligent or indifferent. I may not have hit the exact medium be- 
tween these two extremes in every body’s estimation; but I have 
made utility my only guide. When I have thought it more useful to 
the progress of truth and. justice to speak, I have never shrinked from 
speaking. When I have thought silence more useful than utterance, I 
have never had any difficulty in restraining my tongue. To show 
this, however, by proof in detail, I subjoin a short resumé of the 
several occasions on which I have spoken, with the pages of the 
Review in which the report of my speeches will be found, and the 
space occupied by each. 

Feb, 25.—In support of the claims of the Dissenters to a perfect equality with 
Churchmen, in the Debate on Lord John Russell’s Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, 
p- 165—two pages. 

March 4.—Against the Impressment of Seamen, in moving fora Committee of 
Inquiry on this subject, p. 196—eleven pages. 

March 13.—In support of the motion of Mr. Rippon, for a removal of the 
Bishops from the House of Lords, p. 276—one page. 

March 14.—In support of the abolition of Flogging in the Army, on the 
motion of Major Fancourt, upon the bringing up the Report of the Mutiny Bill, 
p- 287—three pages. 

March 17,—Against the present rate of Duties on Tea, as taxing the poor on 
a scale of larger proportion than the rich, p. 295—four pages. 

March 25.—In favour of Relief being granted to the exiled Poles, p. 340— 
one page. 

May 15.—In support of Mr. Tennyson’s motion, for a Repeal of the Septennial 
Bill, and shortening the duration of Parliament, p. 662—four pages, 

May 16.—In support of Sir Edward Knatchbull’s Bill, for placing the Beer- 
houses under greater restraint than at present, p. 688—two pages. 

May 19.—Against the Union of the Church with the State, and in favour of 
their separation, p. 623—five pages. 

May 22.—In support of Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s moti i 
FR on. Sfaoabna Hest eee motion, for repealing the Stamp 


June 3.—On the motion, for a Committee of Inquiry into the extent, causes, 


and consequences of Drunkenness, with a view to devise $0 ‘islati 
for the evil, p. 741—sixteen pages. me legislative remedy 
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‘Sune 3.—In support of Relief to the exiled ‘Poles, on seconding the motion of 


' Lord: Dudley Stuart for such relief, p. 758—a few lines, 


June3i—In favour of the appointment of a Committee to promote a steam 
communication between England and India, by way of the Red Sea and the Per- 
sien Geil on.seconding the motion of Mr. Charles Grant to that effect, p, 758— 
a lew ines, ‘ 

June 17.—In support of Sir Edward Codrington’s motion, for rewarding with 
the accustomed. gratuities, the brave Officers and Seamen, who fought at the 
battle of Navarino, p. 827—a page. 

June 19.—In favour of a repeal of the Corn Laws, as a more effectual relief to 
the distressed manufactures than any protecting or prohibitory duties ; on Mr. 
a —— motion for a Bill to protect the Ribbon Trade at Coventry, p. 869 
a few lines. 

July 25.—Against the Reduction of the Duty on Spirits in Ireland, as caleu- 
lated to increase the crime and misery of that wretched country, instead of afford- 
ing it any relief, p- 1129—-a page. 

August 5,—In defence of the Report of the Committee on Drunkenness, in 
reply to the observations of Mr. Hawes, p. 1159—a page. 

August 8,-—Against the practice of Military Flogging, and advocating kinder 
treatment and opening the ranks of the officers to the ambition of privates, who, 
if they should distinguish themselves, ought to be rewarded by promotion, 

), 1237—a page. 
AD suaule th favour of some legislative measures to prevent the scenes of 
riot and debauchery which were created by the Gin-shops in the metropolis, espe- 
cially on the Sabbath, p. 1242—two pages. 

August 11—Against the alteration made by the Lords in that clause of the 
Poor Law Bill, which allowed the poor of every sect to receive spiritual consola- 
tion in sickness.and death, from the hands of their own pastors or teachers, 

« 1246-2 page. 
: August sai favour of the Bill for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt, on 
the presentation of a Petition from some Prisoners in the Fleet, p. 1270-—a page. 

Thus far the speeches, which are neither very numerous, nor very 
long; the whole making about twenty in number, and extending over 
about sixty pages of print, which, allowing an hour to six pages, would 
make about ten hours of time out of the whole Session; or an average 
of half an hour only for each speech delivered, and less than one 
speech in each week. 

The duty of voting is one, however, which every member ought at all 
times, as far as his health and strength will allow of his constant at- 
tendance, to perform, and to this I have consequently been far more 
attentive than to speaking. ‘The record of my votes is much more ex- 
tended than that of my speeches, as 1 hope it always will be. But I 
exhibit them to my readers and my constituents in the same minute 
and faithful detail, that they may judge for themselves in every sepa- 
rate case, whether I have or have not voted as became a member for a 
liberal and independent, constituency, and a friend of freedom for all 
the human.race. There were maay divisions, of which no lists were 
taken, owing to the difficulties in the way of doing this, without greater 
trouble than many. persons will bestow upon it. And there were man 
divisions. in.Committees, when both parties remain in the House, whic 
no labour or industry could effectually record, on the preseut plan of 
dividing. In all these I voted as ‘conscientiously and consistently as 
in those that were recorded, andit’ is to the latter that I now refer'as 

sof my conduct in this respect. The dates and subjects of my 


votes for the Session are as follows : 
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and villages can testify. I am, therefore, satisfied with that, and. hav- 
ing also obtained no ordinary tribute of praise from the ‘House of 
Commons itself, in the debate on the Impressment of Seanten, I am 
content; and never shall seek, as indeed J never have ‘sought, any 
opportunity of addressing the House for the mere purpose po gr 
display. This feeling, and this determination, has kept me in vety 
moderate bounds, both as to the number of times that I have addressed 
the House, and as to the length of each address. On the other hand, 
though not anxious to intrude my opinions on every. subject, and 
being content on many to exercise only the privilege of my vote, I 
have not suffered a love of ease, or a fear of opposition, to deter me 
from bringing before the House such topics as appeared to me im- 
portant, in motions made on my own responsibility, or from: speaking 
either for on against the motions of others, whenever I thought I could 
add any thing to the weight of the arguments which, might have an_-in- 
fluence on the issue of the debate. In this I have studied fulness of 
matter where copiousness was requisite, and brevity and point where these 
were preferable ; with what success in either case it is not for me to 
say: but no man can rank me among the frequent or the lengthy de- 
baters of the House, any more than he can number me among the 
negligent or indifferent. I may not have hit the exact medium. be- 
tween these two extremes in every body’s estimation; but I have 
made utility my only guide. When I have thought it more useful to 
the progress of truth and justice to speak, I have never shrinked from 
speaking. When I have thought silence more useful than ‘utterance, I 
have never had any difficulty in restraining my tongue. To show 
this, however, by proof in detail, I subjoin a short resumé of the 
several occasions on which I have spoken, with the pages of the 
Review in which the report of my speeches will be found, and the 
space occupied by each. 

Feb. 25.—In support of the claims of the Dissenters to a perfect equality with 


Churchmen, in the Debate on Lord John Russell’s Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, 
p- 165—two pages. 


March 4.—Against the Impressment of Seamen, in moving fora Committee of 
Inquiry on this subject, p. 196—eleven pages. 

March 13.—In support of the motion of Mr. Rippon, for a removal of the 
Bishops from the House of Lords, p. 276—one page. 

March 14.—In support of the abolition of Flogging in the Army, on the 
motion of Major Fancourt, upon the bringing up the Report of the Mutiny Bill, 
p- 287—three pages. 

March 17.—Against the present rate of Duties on Tea, as taxing the poor on 
a scale of larger proportion than the rich, p. 295—four pages. 


March 25.—In favour of Relief being granted to the exiled Poles, p. 340— 
one page. 


May 15.—In support of Mr. Tennyson’s motion, for a Repeal of the Septennial 
Bill, and shortening the duration of Parliament, p- 662—four pages, 

May 16.—In support of Sir Edward Knatchbull’s Bill, for placing the Beer- 
houses under greater restraint than at present, p. 688—two pages. 


May 19.—Against the Union of the Church with the State, and in favour of 
their separation, p. 623—five pages. 


May 22.—In support of Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s motion, for repealing the Stamp 
Duties on Newspapers, p. 702—three pages, 

June 3.—On the motion, fora Committee of 
and consequences of Drunkenness, 
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‘ June 3.—In support of Relief to the exiled Poles, on seconding the motion of 
Lord: Dudley Stuart for such relief, p. 758—a few lines, 

June‘Gs—In favour of the appointment of a Committee to’ promote a steam 
communication between England and India, by way of the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian. Gulf,,on.seconding. the motion of Mr. Charles Grant to that effect, p. 758—- 
a few lines, 

June; 17,.-—In support.of Sir Edward Codrington’s motion, for rewarding with 
the accustomed. gratuities, the brave Officers and Seamen, who fought at the 
battle of Navarino, p. 827—a page. 

June 19.—-In favour of a repeal of the Corn Laws, as a more effectual relief to 
the distressed manufactures than any protecting or prohibitory duties ; on Mr. 
a nang motion for a Bill to protect the Ribbon Trade at Coventry, p. 869 
a few lines. 

July 25.+-Against the Reduction of the Duty on Spirits in Ireland, as caleu- 
lated to increase the crime and misery of that wretched country, instead of afford- 
ing it any relief, p» 1129—-a page. 

August 5.—In defence of the Report of the Committee on Drunkenness, in 
reply to the observations of Mr. Hawes, p, 1159—a page. 

August 8,-—Against the practice of Military Flogging, and advocating kinder 
treatment and opening the ranks of the officers to the ambition of privates, who, 
if they should distinguish themselves, ought to be rewarded by promotion, 
p: 1237—a page. 

August 11.—In favour of some legislative measures to prevent the scenes of 
riot and debaucliery which were created by the Gin-shops in the metropolis, espe- 
cially on the Sabbath, p. 1242—two pages. 

August 11.—Against the alteration made by the Lords in that clause of the 
Poor Law Bill, which allowed the poor of every sect to receive spiritual consola- 
tion in sickness.and death, from the hands of their own pastors or teachers, 
p- 1246—~a page. 

. August.13,—In favour of the Bill for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt, on 
the presentation of a Petition from some Prisoners in the Fleet, p. 1270—a page. 

Thus far the speeches, which are neither very numerous, nor very 
long: the whole making about twenty in number, and extending over 
about sixty pages of print, which, allowing an hour to six pages, would 
make about ten hours of time out of the whole Session; or an average 
of half an hour only for each speech delivered, and less than one 
speech in each week. 

The duty of voting is one, however, which every member ought at all 
times, as far as his health and strength will allow of his constant at- 
tendance, to perform, and to this I have consequently been far more 
attentive than to speaking. The record of my votes is much more ex- 
tended than that of my speeches, as 1 hope it always will be. But I 
exhibit them to iy readers and my constituents in the same minute 
and faithful detail, that they may judge for themselves in every sepa- 
rate case, whether I have or have not voted as became a member for a 
liberal and independent, constituency, and a friend of freedom for all 
the human.race.. There were maay divisions, of which no lists were 

taken, owing to, the difficulties in the way of doing this, without greater 
trouble than,many persons will bestow upon it. And there were man 
divisions. in. Committees, when both parties remain in the House, whic! 
no labour or industry could effectually record, on the preseut plan of 
dividing, In all these 1 voted as conscientiously and consistently as 
in those that were recorded, and’it is to the latter that I now refer'as 
proofs:of my conduct in this respect. The dates and subjects of my 
votes for the Session are as follows : 
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Feb. 4.—For Mr. Hume’s amendment to iasert in the Address, in answer to 
the King's Speech, a declaration that the House would apply itself to the consi- 
deration of a Reform of the Church. For41—Against 193. 

Feb. 4.—For Mr. O’Connell’s amendment, to omit the three last ——_ 
of the King’s Speech, which denounced the authors of the agitation and d 
tion in Ireland. For 25—Against 189. 

Feb. 18.—For Mr. Harvey’s motion to inquire into and :revisethe Pension 
List. For 184—Against 189. 

Feb. 25.—For Mr. Pryme’s motion, to guard the rights of the Poor, ‘in every 
enclosure of land. For 33-—Against, not published. 

Feb. 26.—For Mr. Bennett’s bill for the disfranchisement of the Liverpool 
Freemen. For 192—Against 40. 

Feb. 27.—For Sir William Ingilby’s motion, fora repeal of the Malt Tax. For 
170—Against 271. 

Marck 4.—For Mr. Buckingham’s motion, for a Committee of Inquiry on Im- 
pressment. For 132—Against 220. 

March 6.—For Mr. Hume’s motion for a revision of ‘the existing Corn Laws. 
For 157—Against 314. 

March 10.—For Mr. Hume’s motion to withdraw the proposed grant of 
82,1791. for the pay of Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps. For 54—Against 137. 

March 11.—For Sir Andrew Agnew’s motion for leave to re | in a bill, au- 
thorizing the local authorities to change the fairs and markets and 
Monday to other days in the week. For 139 —Against, not published. 

March 13.—For Mr. Rippon’s motion to relieve the Bishops from their at- 
tendance in the House of Lords. For 60—Against 127. 

March 14.—For Major Fancourt’s motion to abolish Flogging im the Army. 
For 94—Against 227. 

March 17.—For Mr. Cobbett’s motion to repeal the Duties on Malt. Fer 61. 
Against 142. : 

April 17.—For Mr. G. W. Wood’s motion to admit the Dissenters to the Uai- 
versities, For 187—Against 46. 

April 21.—For Colonel Evans’s motion to introduce the Vote by Ballot into 
the Borough of Hertford. For 84—Against, not published. 

April 21.—Against the grant of 250,000/. a year out of the Land ‘Pax, in Tieu 
of the Church Rates. For 141—Against 257. 

April 24.——-For Mr. R. Grant’s motion for leave to bring in a bill to admit the 
Jews to equal civil and political rights with their Christian fellow-subjects. “Por 
55—Against 11, 

April 30.—Against the second reading of Sir Andrew Agnew's bill forthe 
better observance of the Lord’s Day. For—nat published—Against 127. 

May 5.—For Mr. Harvey’s second motion for an inquiry into, and revision of 
the Pension List. For 150—Against 322. 

May 6.— Against the second reading of the bill for pepetuating Tithes in Tre- 
land, by commuting them for a fixed charge on the land, and still isi 
them in that more permanent shape, as the property of the IrishChurch. For5¢. 
Against 250. 

May 8.—For Mr. Berkeley’s bill for the ‘better of the delivery of 
letters and papers transmitted by the General Post. 21—Against 65. 

May 8.—For the second reading of Mr. Hardy's bill to repeal the penalties on 
the meeting of religious assemblies of more‘than 20 persons. in unlicensed places 
to worship. For 62—-Against 40. 


May 15.—Against the clause in ‘the Poor Law Bilt, guiaguntinain qagente 
the Central Board of Commissioners. For 19—~Against 921. ; 

May 15.—For Mr. Tennyson’s motion to-shorten the duration of Patlament. 
For 187—Against 237. 


May 21.—For the second reading of ‘My.R. Grant's bill to an 
rom their Civil Disabilities. For 123—Aguainst 32. relieve the Jews 
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_-May-2i1.—For Mr. Lyall’s bill to relieve the Merchant Seamen from the tax of 
sixpence per month te support Greenwich Hospital. For 96—Against39. 
May 22.—For Mr. E.-L.. Bulwer's motion to repeal the Stamp Duties on 
Newspapers. For.58—Against 90. 
May 26:—-For Mr. R-Grant’s bill, in favour of the Jews, going into Committee. 
For 69—Against 9. 
Jane 2+—-For Mr, Ward’s motion to reduce the revenues of the Irish Church. 
For 122—Against 398. 
. June 8.——For..Mr. Buckingham’s motion for a Committee of Inqui 
Drunkenness, For 66—Against 49. . —r 
June 11.—For the third reading of Mr. Hardy’s bill to permit any number of 
persons to meet for religious worship wherever they please. For90—Against 33. 
June 11.—For the third reading of Mr. R. Grant's bill to relieve the Jews from 
their Civil Disabilities. For61—Against 16. 
June 19.—Against Mr. H. L. Bulwer’s bill for prohibiting foreign rivbons 
from being imporied. fa 22—Against 125. ” ep 7 
June'20.—Forexpunging the 69th and three following clauses of the Poor 
Law Bill, which fixes the burden of maintaining illegitimate children on the 
mother-ouly, and allows the father to escape all penalty. For 33—Against—not 


im 20.—For Mr. Coninit enendment to the fo pom, to apply the rule 
making. fathers grandmothers maintain their children’s offspring, to 
the higher classes on the Pension List. For 18—Against ee 

June20.—For the second reading of Mr. G. W. Wood’s bill to admit the 
Dissenters te the Universities. For—not published—Against 149. 

Jane 23.—For Mr. O’Connell’s motion to appropriate the surplus of Irish 
Tithes to purposes of public utility and charity. For 101—Against 386, 

June'25.—For Mr, Parrot's amendment against the clause in the Highway 
Bill, which gives discretion to magistrates to assess parishes for statute labour. 
For 18—Against 28. 

July 5.—For Mr. Hume’s motion against granting any money from the Con- 
solidated. Fund.to make up the deficiencies of the Titbes in Ireland. For 74— 
Against 354. 

duly 7.—For Mr. O’Connell’s motion, for the production of the Evidence on 
which the Irish Coercion Bill was to be renewed. For 74—Against 157, 

_ July %.—For the Marquis of Chandos’s motion to relieve the Agricultural 
hy Jighting the burdens of general and local taxation, For 174— 
Against 190. 

July 8,—Eor Mr. Ward's motion to secure accurate Lists of the Divisions of 
the House. For 78—Against 33. 

July 28.—For the third reading of Mr.G. W. Wood's bill for admitting Dis- 
senters ‘to the Universities. For 169—Against 77. 

July 28.—For the going into Committee on the South Australian Colonization 
Bill. For'74— Agaist 9. ; ioaadie 

- July 28:——Against going into Committee on the Common Fields’ Enclosure 
Bill. For 16—Against 36. 
July: 98.—Against the secoud reading of the Common Fields’ Enclosure Bill. 


July. Ghe—-Rotathe second seading of ‘tke improved Irish Tithe Bill, which 


scent. to the occupying tenants, and fixed the paye 
ment of the tithe on the of Ireland. } en mrt 
- August 8-—In of Mr. G. W. Wood's clause for exeludi 
under 10/. rental in cities.or towns of 3000 ts re ee ee oe 


sale of be consumed on the premises. For $7—Against 
my For een aly eva the Lords from the ‘Poor 


ye clauses erased by the Lands fromthe 
Lt ERG igh napa 
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t 11.—For tponing the. consi ion of the. Lords’ ; 

af, Poor us Bill till the eet Reision: a Sk Hy a lished... 
On looking back over these lists, I feel great satisfaction in saying: 

there is not a speech I would desire to rescind, nora vote whic 

the slightest degree regret. What I professed myself to be before 

entered Parliament, I have proved myself to be by my conduct since I 


have held a seat; and if I were to be called upon to,resign it to- 
ttered, stg iy given, 








morrow, I do not know any one sentiment u 
which I should wish to be otherwise than what they were. 
A passing observation on the closeness of my attendance at the 
House may perhaps be excused. In the second Session, as.in the first, 
I was present on the first day at the opening of Parliament, and present 
on the last day at its close, I have never asked or had a single week’ 
leave of absence. I have attended the Morning Sittings.as well as the 
Evening. I have been half-a-dozen times one of the small band at our 
posts when the House could either not be formed, or was.counted out 
because 40 Members could not be got to attend out of 668,. though 
much pressing business demanded their presence. I have cage, | 
ever quitted the House before midnight, though sitting from 12 
noon either in Committees or in the House itself; and I have, 
been at the House till three o’clock in the morning, and walked. 
by the opening daylight. In addition to all this, I have presi 
the Committee of Inquiry, of which I was elected Chairman, 
tings—from 12 till 3, and sometimes till 4 or 5—and taken the le 
the examination of all the witnesses—never having been absent 
the Chair even one day out of all the sittings, I attended the 
mittee on Steam Navigation to India, both as a member and a : 
having been twice to India by the two routes of the Red Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf, on which my personal testimony was required. . I attended 
the Committee of Inquiry into the slediion of the Hand-loom 
Weavers, of which I was a member, and took part in the discussion on 
the consideration of their Report. And I conducted my, own case 
against the East India Company, without the slightest assistance, 
before the Select Committee appointed to inquire into my claims, and 
got up the whole body of Evidence to substantiate my case, as well as 
to reply to the statements of my opponent. When I add to this that 
I wrote nearly all the original matter furnished to my Revigew—upon the 
average at least 20 pages per week—which was never an hour behind 
its usual time of publication—without the assistance of a person even 
to correct the press;—that a day has never passed in which I have not 
received from ten to twenty letters, and had to send off at least an 
equal number in reply, besides the reading necessary for the current 
business of the day ;—when I still further add to this, that no person 
ever sent me a memorial or petition that did not receive a speedy 
answer—that no one ever waited upon me either alone or in.a deputa- 
tion that did not obtain ready admission and a. patient, hearing-——it 
will be admitted that I have been an industrious and hard-working 
Member of Parliament at least; and that if my services had been. ever 
so handsomely paid for, instead of being, as they are, gratuitous, no 
one could accuse me of holding a sinecure, In truth, I have .never 
occupied more than half an hour at any meal, nor more than six 
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and oftener only four hours a night since the Session _and.ex- 
cept in one or two interruptions of health, and a visit to the country 
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x ‘been for six months wholly 


‘dts asa Representative. 
‘however, I ve te 2 encounter the 
ie OF | : liberal ‘portion o ne Newspaper . 
also to encounter the stout opposition of the 
it-sellers Lean | my Constituents, for the 
e and myself to root out, if possible, the 
ss—the deep and foul stain upon the national 
», at present, as the most drunken nation on 
itso. T have already outlived the sarcasms 
, who, “the Loridon ones especially, have not the 


ge to risk off their best customers, the keepers of inns, hotels, 

and : ; aud T shall as assuredly survive the opposition 
ie Sp , interests, if they were ten times as power- 
gatas hc bomadcrads of eligi, orally, sound policy, and wtlty 
wainst ns i morality, soun icy, and utility. 
nness violates all these ; and whoever Wy their violation, 

either the drunkard or they who make him so, ought to be held of no 
nmiore account in considering its abolition, than the planter was when 


slavery’ was to be rooted out; the lawyer, when law reform is to be 
fore’ my Ben cao, be destroyed ; 


jan and surgeon, when disease is to be lessened by im- 
provements of any kind, tending to the inerease of health. As was 
i i on a late occasion, ‘‘ Of all the vulgar 
arts of Government, that is the most Vere 3 to solve all 
ical difficulties ing the into the public purse ;” so it 
Levene ye Saeed uth, OF rpm a safe spree which 
good is ever opposed, that is t most vulgar which is 
anal = this was the 
argument used against our by Mr. Hawes. If its suggestions 
were carried into effect it Soa tenets, he said, the interests of his con- 
stituents, who hem ores wre the selling of intoxicating drinks. So 
better if it led them, as it hasdone in America, to employ their 
capital, labour, and time,in some more useful calling. This contest is 
for ever going on, among those narrow and contracted minds, who 
make their own ones interests every thing, and the general pro- 
i ing. In this way we hear of the glovemakers of Worces- 
lamenting that silk net is getting into fashion for gloves, instead 
of leather; the watermen on the Thames are all complaining of their 
i the steam-boats ; the hackney-coaches -4 

Lendon ‘war with the cabs and omnibuses ; the stage-coac 
mr cae all farious -against railroads; the established clergy 
amd abuse those who would extinguish tithes, by which they 
live; the landowner calls all who would abolish the corn laws, levellers, 
afd revolutionists ; the lawyers consider the reform of their craft as ™ 
imvasion of their property; even the common hangmen protest against the 
spuonaon oP too poculaneas of death, as interfering with their ested 
*; andin exactly the same spirit, the Intoxicators are to combine 
i xe cat S : and the drunkards are to be set 
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sea-shore against the waves that chafe them. Their murmurs. will.as 
soon stay the rising of the tide that fast overwhelms. them, asthe 
resistance of these partial interests will, arrest the full stream, of.am- 
provement in its onward and majestic progress. We are mot.indi 

to the sufferings or the interests of any class, but we should be ashamed 
of ourselves if we could put the pecuniary inconvenience of some few 
hundreds of Spirit-dealers in comparison with the temporal and eternal 
happiness of millions of our fellow-beings, whose headlong career to 
misery and perdition must be arrested, and all.other interests 
themselves as well as they can to the change. We should as:soon'thin 
of declaring war against all nations, to uphold the .manufacture and 
sale of gunpowder, muskets, and bayonets—which would nodoubt be very 
beneficial to the makers and venders of these instruments.of death—as 
of supporting the present far more destructive war upon the. health, 
morals, and property, of the country, carried on, pay perhaps un- 
consciously, by the makers and sellers of spirits, for the sake of up- 
holding the pecuniary interests of those who manufacture and sell the 
death-producing poison. 

That there are many sober, honest, patriotic, and honourable men, 
amongst the innkeepers and publicans of England, no man_ is mote 
fully convinced than ourselves. There are many of ‘this class in 
Sheffield, whom we know personally, and whom we highly honour and 
esteem. We are quite sure that they will judge us fairly and im- 
partially ; and to them we would confidently appeal. But for the 
rest, whether many or few, we have no other observation tomake, than 
that, as it has been, in times past, so it always shall be in times te 
come—our determination to do what we believe to be for the greatest 
good of the greatest number—and to advance the happiness of the many 
rather than pamper the interests of the few. 

But we know the religious and moral feeling of Sheffield better, than 
to entertain for a moment the thought, that the interests of the 
Drunkards, or of those by whose aid alone Drunkenness is upheld, can 
predominate over the interests of the intelligent, the sober, and the in- 
dustrious part of the community. Every ‘shilling spent in the con- 
sumption of spirits, is as much thrown away as if it were sunk in the 
Sheaf or the Don. Nay more so: for if, instead of the money being so 
spent it were thrown into either of these streams, there would be the 
end of the evil—though it would be thought evil enough no doubt for 
200,000/. a year to be sunk in gold and silver in the mud-beds of the 
rivers named (and this is a moderate computation, for in Leeds more 
than 300,000/. a year is spent in intoxicating drinks, and its popula- 
tion is not one-third greater). But when it is spent in liquor, it as as 
much thrown away as if cast into the stream, as farias any good is ex- 
pected from the use of the liquors so drunk ; «and besides this, the evil, 
mstead of ending there, is only just beginning; for after this, comes.a 
long catalogue ofevils, produced entirely by the drinking,suchasdisease 
of every kind, idleness, crime, domestic strife, robbery, murder, and 
violent death. All these are to be added to the mere loss of the money. 
And is it to be believed, that a Representative of a town of 100,000 in- 
habitants, who seeks to relieve it from a heavy burden of 200,000/. a 
year, paid as a tax to support mischief; and who strives by these 
means to improve its health, to lessen its crime, to enrich its work- 
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— A make “i classes ‘ha’ F ~ they now are, is on that 
aceount to a by a: “knot of persons who fancy them- 
selves likély to be ajeted in their gains if these reforms are effected ? 
It would be sucha’ libel upon the good sense of Sheffield to suppose 
= we thing possible; that whoever else may believe it, I certainly 
In conchision, however, T'¢an onlyisay, if there really are any such 
persons (and a few tg some individuals are of course to be found 
in every cone bere are lights and shadows in every thing exist- 
ing), let them look over thelist of speeches and votes before enume- 
rated, let them add ‘to ‘these ‘the narrative of the labours done and 
performed, and let them then ask themselves whether they could hesitate 
po me the fair praise of having faithfully fulfilled all my pledges, 
zealously foe wipe Pree More than this I never pretended 
todo. ‘Less than this, no man ‘can truly say I have done. And for 
this last act, which seems to have raised such a senseless clamour, I can 
truly say there is‘not one, in all my short Parliamentary career, of which 
J am more firmly convinced of the importance and utility than of this. 
Before it, Impressment, Flogging, and even the Punishment of Death 
all sink into insignificance, when judged by the numbers affected by 
the evil and the misery created by its continuance; and before ten 
years are over, there is no part of my whole life—not even that which 
was devoted, and successfully, to the overthrow of the East India Mono- 
poly—which will be looked upon more favourably, or spoken of with 
greater praise than this attempt to wipe away from the escutcheon of 
my native land that foul blot of brutal degradation, Drunkenness, which 
makes man inferior to the beast, and transforms him into a being worse 
then a demon. 1 call therefore with confidence on every educated and 
moral man, of whatever creed’ or sect—on every intelligent and chaste 
woman, of whateverrank in life—and on every youth of either sex, who 
has a desire to.avoid being swallowed up in the vortex—to assist me 
in this work of social reform. The Christian cannot deny me his aid. 
The philosopher, who sees in the perfection of his intellect and the 
purity of his actions, man’s nearest approach to his Maker, must assist 
me. The benevolent master, who desires the happiness of his workmen, 
cannot fail to be my coadjutor. The industrious mechanic, who does 
not wish to be taxed to support the hospitals, workhouses, and jails, in 
which the drunkard and his family end their career, must from self- 
interest advocate my cause. Who then are left, but a helpless rem- 
nant of self-interested supporters of a vicious system, to struggle for its 
perpetuation? And shall we.quail before them? No! I have done 
my duty, and I fear ‘no living being. 1 only ask my readers and con- 
stituents to do.theirs, and 1 know they will respond to the call: when, 
by our united efforts, under the blessing of Heaven and an approving 
conscience, we will march onward in our career, unmoved by any ap- 
prehension, and secure of a certain and a lasting reward. 
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A WARNING VOICE FROM THE INFANT AMERICA, 
TO HER PARENT COUNTRY, ENGLAND. 





Ir is usual for us to refer to America as the Land of Liberty—where 
all men are equal in the eye of the law—where neither hereditary mo- 
narchy, nor privileged aristocracy, impede the progress of political or 
moral improvement—where life and property are more secure than in 
any nation on earth—where knowledge is almost coextensive with 
population—where the suffrage is universal—where the press is perfectly 
free—and where, in short, the aspirer after public liberty always turns 
as to the star of his hope, for the regeneration of the corrupt institutions 
of the olden world. 

We have been among the number of those who have praised the 
Americans for their courage and firmness in effecting their political 
emancipation from the fetters of a galling tyranny—we: as: fervently 
admire and as cordially extol their energy and virtue in seeking ‘to effect 
their moral emancipation from a slavery still more degrading, both to 
mind and body, than that from which their ‘« glorious revolution” freed 
them, when they established their national independence. 


Within the last few days only, and subsequent to the publication of 
our Report, as Chairman of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the evils produced to individuals and to the community by the 
Drunkenness of the labouring classes in England,’ we have received, 
most opportunely, from America, one of the most forcibly argumenta- 
tive and touchingly eloquent public documents, that we have for a 
long time seen. It is a Memorial, presented by the Citizens of New 
York, to the Corporation of that City, on the same subject of Drunken- 
ness; its evils, and the remedies for its cure. We lay it before our 
readers with pleasure ; because we know that the moral and the pa- 
triotic among them will read it with the same glow of admiration, now 
and then checked by a feeling of melancholy, which we have felt, at its 
perusal. The newspapers will call it’«* Bedlamite ;” Mr. O’Connell 
will denounce it as ‘trash ;” Mr. Hawes will characterize it as ‘ruinous 
to his constituents ;” the scoffers of’ the House of Commons will at- 
tempt to drown it in ‘ roars of laughter ;”—but the reflecting and the 
virtuous of every rank and of each sex, whose. eye, may glance over 
these pages, will, we know, when. they have: concluded its '‘perusat, 
feel their hearts beat with -a desire to:see the holy and generous as- 
pirations of these virtuous republicans ‘imitated “by ‘the ‘sober and 
sincere reformers among ourselves)! The’ décament ‘is at such a 
moment as this invaluable. “Every line will speak forcibly for itself’; 
and we commend it to our readers* most especial attention. |. | 
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TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMON COUNCIL OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 


Tue Memorial of the Subscribers, Citizens of the City of New York, on the evils 
of the present system of licensing Retailers of ardent spirits in this City and 
State, is with great respect, submitted : 

That the drinking of ardent spirits by man is an injury to him, is a proposition 
which will be taken to be indisputable. Need any one cite the authority of the 
medical faculty in this country and Europe, the facts presented to the world by 
more than 2000 Temperance Societies, to which may be added the experience ‘of 
every man in the world who drinks ardent spirits, and every man in the world 
who does not, each proving with equal force that ardent spirit, used as a drink by 
man, is an injury tohim? That thecity of New York, without descending into 
detail, is at this moment, taken as a whole, suffering more from the consumption 
of ardent spirits than from all.other causes united, can admit of no rational doubt. 
The remedy for an evil which has become inveterate, and has extended itself into 
all the relations of society, ought to be immediately ascertained and effectually 
applied. 

A good system of legislation is one by which the weak and ignorant are pro- 
tected from the strong, the artful, and vicious. All good legislation commands 
what is right, and forbids what is wrong. Good legislation will restrain the 
baser passions. All legislation tending to the encouragement and growth of such 
passions, is an evil. Legislation by which one man is authorized to injure 
another, is unworthy of the name. But what shall be thought of that legislation 
which encourages the worst passions of man, by exciting and tempting the ava- 
rice of one to speculate on the depravity of another ? 

Suppose there was no law in the state or city of New York authorizing licences 
to be granted to any one to retail ardent spirits, to be drunk by the idle and 
foolish, whose reason had been dethroned by the use of the same. Would not 
an application for a law to license retailers to sell ardent spirits to be drunk by 
their customers, be met with an indignant frown of the legislator? Would he 
not say to the applicant for such a law, “ Why, you are asking us to grant a mo- 
nopoly to certain persons in our state, by which those persons may have a legal 
right so to use their own property as that oye injure their neighbour; and 
this in defiance of one of the first and most Christian principles of the common 
law. The common law says, “so use your own, that you do not injure your 
neighbour.” You ask us to abolish this Christian rule, and to build on its ruins 
an odious and demoralizing traffic in ardent spirits, by which an alarming blow 
will be struck at the root of the public morals, ealth, peace, property, character, 
happiness, and even lives of many of our citizens in every city, village, and town 
in the state.” 

“ We,” says the legislator, “ forbid gambling, because of the waste of time, because 
men become injured in their morals in keeping unseasonable hours, by hard 
drinking, by profanity, and because men part with their money without a consi- 
deration.” The common law says, “a contract made with a man who is drunk, 
is void':” the legislator says, “ we cannot lawfully give you a right to get a man 
drunk ‘according to the statute, and then avoid the contract he makes by the 
common law.” v4 : 

Shall there be a statute enacted giving. several thousand individuals a licence 
to make 60,000, or one in forty, of the people drunkards in this state, and the 
right to take from them their property, for that which is of no value, for that which 
makes them and their families poor, miserable, and despised ; which makes these 
drunkards idle, sick, and profligate ; ' which makes these wretched men profane, 
and useless to the public; destroyers of their families ; by which they and their 
families sink down a weight Une the public charity, disturbers of the peace, and 
become the ranks from whence. the penitentiary, the alms-house, the 
the hospitals, the brothels, and the gallows recruit their wretched subjects ? 

" Shall we, by law, licence grocers to make drunkards, that their estates and per- 
sons may be placed under the custody of the court ofchancery? Says the legis« 
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lator, “We hold, and so do the laws on the pages of our statute-book, that the 
administering of poison by one human being to another isa crime. If one ad» 
minister poison with a bad intent to another, if death does not ensue, the person 
so doing may be punished in the rw not less than ten years: or any per- 
son, who shall mingle poison with food, drink, or medicine, with intent to-injure 
any human being, or poison any well, spring, or reservoir, may be punished for 
ten years or less ; or if any doctor, when intoxicated, shall prescribe poison, or 
any drug or medicine which shall endanger any person’s health or life, he:shall, 
on conviction, be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor. And it is further enacted, 
that any apothecary who shall sell any arsenic, corrosive sublimate, prussic acid, or 
any substance usually denominated poisonous, without labelling said substances 
with the word “poison,” shall be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars.” 

“ Now,” says the legislator, “ we consider ardent spirits, as admitted and proved 
by the soundest reasoning which chemical analysis can furnish, and by their ef- 
fects upon individuals who have made a free and liberal use of them, to be one 
of the most dreadful poisons with which the world is acquainted ; and that there 
have been more than 500,000 human beings who have died, from the use of this 
poison in our own country, since the war of the revolution ; a greater number of 
persons than have died in all parts and all ages of the world from all other poisons.” 

Says the legislator, “It is out duty to guard and protect the community from 
being deceived, injured or gratified with any thing which, from its known quali- 
ties and effects, is more likely to be an injury than a blessing tothe recipient.” 

But instead of asking for laws under severe penalties, as we have a 
passed in relation to poison and poisoning, you have the hardihood to ask fora 
law granting you and other persons, an odious privilege, the right of vending this 
abominable poison. What! You ask the legislature for authority to vend ardent 
spirits, a poison, to be drunk by your neighbours and their sons, by which they 
will lose their property, respectability and reason—all to support and build up a 
few sordid beings like yourself! You ask leave to destroy 10 mem and their 
families, that yours may exist with prosperity! You ask that 10 families: may be 
sent supperless to bed, that yours may be fed! You ask that 50:children may go 
without shoes, that yours may be shod! You ask that 50 children may go with 
out education, that yours may be taught! You ask that 5 of theseten drunkards 
may go prematurely to their graves, that you may go maturely to'yours! You 
ask the community to maintain 20 of the 50 children as paupers, that yours may 
be pampered inidleness! You ask that the daughters of your 10 drunkards may 
find refuge in a brothel, that yours may live in gaiety! at their sons may go 
to the penitentiary, that yours may roll in their carriages ! That their wives may 
die of broken hearts, that yours may live with a merry one ! 

But let us look at this subject as it is. The whole system of licensing venders 
to retail ardent spirits in the state and city of New York (with the late exception 
of the sale of lottery tickets, the law authorizing which has expired), is an 
anomaly. Turnover the pages of our law, and in no line, sentence, or section of 
our system will there be found one idea which justifies the principle of licensing 
the sale, by retail, of ardent spirits. The spirit and tendency of our whole code 
is at war with the law authorizing persons to retail ardent spirits. No kind-ed 
law yields this ardent-spirit-law the least countenance or respect. 

The grave and stern morality of our code holds, with this exception, no ey 
with vice. She refuses to breathe the air of pollution: she levels the artillery of 
legal vengeance against fraud, deceit, and crime. The law summons the whole 
male population to protect the life of her humblest citizen, or defend any right he 
has in property or reputation. The law, in regard to the system of common 
schools, looks after the morality of the schoolmaster. Every step the law takes 

in administering justice, is with an oath acting on the moral and’ religi 
founded onan hereafter, the dreadful or glorious future, ‘The law is scrupulous 
im_ protecting every religious denomination; and the law forbids the sale of 
ardent spirits for the distance of two miles from meetings ofa certain religi 

ersuasion ; it forbids the sale of ardent spirits on the Sabbath day to: the ine 
iabitants of the town where the grocery or inn is situated; it ferbids labour and 
tavelling on the Sabbath; it forbids the sale of ardent spirits to prisoners ; it 
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forbids, the:sale of ardent. spirits in court houses ; it forbids the sale of the same 
te:apprentices.and servants under certain limitations; it forbids the sale of the 
same to drunkards. who are posted by the overseers. of the poor, under the 
penalty often dollars. ‘The law is.solicitous for the health of the citizen : look at 
the quarantine,laws. The law is anxious for the purity of food and provisions : 
the laws for the inspection and branding of divers commodities. 
Crimes of all grades, from high treason down to the simplest trespass or in- 
vasion of private right, the law forbids and punishes. The law has driven duel 
ling, lotteries, and slavery from the: state. law has only one dreadful monster 
left, which she has. not felt strength sufficient to expel; and therefore she has. 
legislated for its.existence, instead of its extirpation. The laws point their de- 


nunciations against vice, violence, fraud, crime, and every other thing which may 
tadeleinesit inte public or private prosperity, with the exception of the ardent 
spirit trade. The numerous restrictions as to persons, places, and. times, where, 
when, and to whom ardent spirits should not be sold, are so many implied ad» 
missions, by the law itself, of the evils.of the trade. No other branch of business 
wears such a load of legislative. fetters as the ardent spirit trade, Our code of 
laws resembles the beautiful form of a man standing in grave majesty, without 
defeet, except on one side of his neck there is\a large cancer thrusting its fi 
roots into the jugular, and drinking up the energy and blood, and consuming ani 
wasting the man, who is trembling and tottering to his fall. 

Another, view of this subject will now be presented.—So far as the public have 
been concerned, before the days of the Temperance Reformation, the licence- 
peney paid by the tavern-keeper for the right to retail ardent spirits, has been re 
garded ag.a. source of revenue in the hands of the overseers of the poor, for the 
maintenance of the poor in the several cities and towns in this state. 

The public functionaries who have heretofore granted these licences, seem to 
have thought the city or towa more interested in increasing the amount of re~ 
venue derivable from this source than in diminishing the evil, because this kind 
of xevenue went to support the poor; little thinking that this sort of revenue 
created a necessity not only for its own consumption, but frequently from five to 
twenty times as much more, to come from some other source. Revenue is 
generally meant to meet some necessary public expenditure, not to create it. It 
18 meant to feed the starving, and not create famine, for the purpose of feeding 
it ; as though we were so happy, — full fed, that we had to make 
laws to create paupers and criminals, for the purpose of showing the world how 
generously we could feed and clothe the former, and how easy we could convict 
and punish the latter, when they were prepared by legal necessity for our charity 
or vengeance. 

The idea of subjecting inn-keepers and grocers to a direct tax never could 
have arisen from the fact that the pursuit is more lucrative than any of the or- 
dinary modes. of obtaining a livelihood ; for if this had been so, it would have 
soon ceased to. be, from mere competition alone, 

In fact, the: common experience of mankind shows that the vast majority of 
tippling-houses are in possession of men neither distinguished for their pecuniary 
ability or power of acquisition. Although the retailer may sell his single glass 
at 400 or 500 per cent. profit, still he has: to devote his own time to it ; taxes and 
rent he must pay ; debts due from the drunkard he must lose. At the next door 
in the city his neighbou: is contending with him in the same kind of business, 
and the distress-warrant often dissolves the relation between the landlord and his 
rum-selling tenant. No, the reason why the licence-money is exacted is not the 
lncrativeness of the business ; but the true and only reason is the positive injury 
to the public, by creating a monopoly in favour of an individual, by which he is 
authorized according to law to make the peor poorer, the wretched. more misera- 
ble, and then tax the community for their support; and all of this for the 
licensed individual’s own peculiar advantage. 

The licensing laws endeavour, by a pecuniary consideration, to make amends 
to the community for the injury those dheensed individuals, for their own benefit, 
inflict on the sufiring public. This view of the subject is sustained by the legis- 
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lation of this state, which oo the proceeds of the licence-money, for the support 
of the poor. The spirit of our legislation seems very properly and consistently 
to suppose that paupers will be made by the course of this business, and there« 
fore the licence-money should be applied for their support. 


The theory is this: the grocer who asks for a licence will create ten dollars’ 
worth of pauperism, therefore that sum must be the price of the licence. The 
failure of this theory will appear plain, when it is known that the law never had 
the courage to charge for a licence one quarter of the expense of the pauperism 
caused by it. The licence-money is paid in advance, and thus the grocer makes 
pauperism, misery, and crime at will; the grocer never gives security to make 
up to the community whatever the pauperism and crime he creates exceeds the 
amount paid for his licence. Happy would it be for this suffering land, if no 
grocer could do mischief beyond what his licence-money would be an atonement 
for. But the theory of making amends by the licence-money, is false and delu- 
sive. That grocer must have done what he would call a miserably poor business, 
who has not caused ten times as much expense to the public as his licence-money 
amounts to. It is the business of the keeper of a tippling-house, to strip 
men of their property, and their ability to acquire more, and then bring them to 
the door of the public charity, and throw them down, saying, “I have rifled 
them according to law, so that they are no longer able to support me, who have 
deprived them of the power of supporting themselves,” and then produce to the 
keeper of the public charity his licence by virtue of which he has done all this 
mischief. 

Suppose the government agrees with the grocer to board, clothe, and pay the 
physician’s bill for all the paupers he creates in his grocery, (for the government 
might as well employ the grocer to maintain the paupers he had made, as any 
ether person,) the government saying to the grocer, “* You must pay ten dollars 
in advance at the beginning of the year, and at the end we will pay you.” At 
the end of the year the grocer brings in a bill of one hundred dollars for support- 
ing the paupers he had made, which sum the government pays him; so that the 
government pays him ninety dollars more than they receive of the grocer, or, in 
other words, they pay back to the grocer his ten dollars, and 900 percent. interest 
at the end of the year. But suppose fora moment the grocer kept the city or town 
harmless from expense on account of his rum and whiskey paupers, still a good 
government could never justify itself in allowing an individual, with the sanction 
of law, to destroy the health, reputation, and property of its citizens, and utterly 
to blast the hopes of a young family, and scatter misery and death in every direc- 
tion, because the commonwealth was kept free of expense. Is the death ofa 
citizen nothing to the community, if the grocer, whose whiskey killed him, will be 
at the expense of his funeral ? 

Suppose the case, that an individual had a favourite lion and rattlesnake, and 
he was anxious that the beast and serpent should, for their amusement and exer- 
cise, range at large in the city of New York, and the owner should offer the 
corporation one hundred thousand dollars for a licence for a single day, and no 
longer. The council of the city of New York would reply to such an application, 
with honest indignation burning on their cheeks, that his one hundred thousand 
dollars, the untold treasures of Peru, and all the jewels which ever sparkled ir 
the mines of Golconda, would be no temptation for so outrageous an act. 
“Why,” says the common council, “ if an individual lost his life by our licence, 
all men would say that we had been guilty of murder most foul.”—“ But,” says the 
owner of the lion and snake, “I discovered by your laws, and the practice under 
them, that for thirty thousand or forty thousand dollars, you license 3000 or 4000 
men annually to poison your citizens to death by drinking rum and whiskey, by 
which from 500 to 1000 of them die annually. “I thought no harm in the offer; 
as the snake would bite and poison not more than one person fatally before the 
serpent would be killed, oak tha lion would not tear more than one man to 


pieces before he would be shot; and then if the relatives of the deceased made 
complaint to the common council, the common council might condole with the 
bereaved, by aoouing them that in granting the licence they did not intend the 

, it was merely incidental, the corporation were ouly exer- 


death of the deceas 
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cising a licensing power the law had.clothed them with, for the benefit of commerce 
and the prosperity of the city in replenishing the treasury; and, (continues the 
owner of the lion) I think this reasoning conclusive, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the two persons killed by my lion and snake died with their estates 
and reputation uninjured, and I understand that: those who die of the licensed 
rum and whiskey poisons, are infamous, and paupers; and as I further supposed 
that the object of licensing the sale of rum-poison was to replenish the coffers of 
the corporation, and that, in the accomplishment of that object, the lives of men 


were to be regarded as a subordinate affair, I can only add my astonishment at 
your refusal.” 


Public opinion, in different ages of the world, did not bear stronger on the 
evils it redressed, than the Temperance Reformation does on the system of 
licensing the sale of ardent spirits by retailers; and may not this city be encou- 
raged to.go forward on the strength cf historical example, in carrying into effect 
the great doctrines of the Temperance Reform, and by a single act prohibit the 
sale and retail of ardent spirits as a drink? If such an act had been in force 
for the.two years past, how much would certain forms of death have been 
diminished. in the annual bill of mortality for 1833, in the city of New York! 
Look at.it. This bill says, 76 died of intemperance; but to this number how 
many ought to be added of the 30. suicides, how many of the 100 dying of 
apoplexy, how many of the 69 of casualty, how many of the 1251 of consump- 
tion, how many of the 510 of convulsions, how many of the 305 of dropsy in 
the head, how many of the 114 drowned, how many of the 249 of peripneumony 
might be properly added to the list of intemperate, can only be known at the 
gteat day, when all secrets willbe revealed! It is believed that one-fourth at 
least of the enumerated lists might. be charged to intemperance ; but suppose 
but one-sixth of the numbers mentioned in the specified lists was added to the 
76 returned intemperate, the matter would stand thus ; 2828 in the enumerated 
list, one-sixth of which is 471, add the 76, and the number is 547 expiring of a 
licensed poison. Awful thought! they are alladults,and most of them men, and 
the heads of families! Look at 500 shipwrecked—no—rum-wrecked families, 
the heads of which are dead, leaving on an ‘average, a wife and four children, 
making 2500 survivors, heirs of shame and:sorrow | 


The number of lives lost, in this single city, by intemperance during the past 
year, will exceed the whole number lost on all the waters of the nation by steam- 
boat disasters ; and yet this is regarded as an evil worthy of the President’s notice 


and special recommendation, in his annual message in December, 1833, for the 
consideration of Congress. 


Ifthe use of ardent spirits, as a drink, should be suppressed in the city of 
New York, in 1834, the city, by that circumstance alone, would in fifteen years 
attain to a higher. point of greatness in her noble career to the high destiny which 
awaits her, than = would in one century, with this rum-cancer on her vitals, 

The barbarous practice of Duelling seems to have been almost abolished by 
laws subjecting the second and principal to the same severe punishment; but 
not till many ornaments of their country fell victims. Our Saxon ancestors sold 
their children as merchandise; no doubt the abolition of the practice met with 
vigorous opposition, as being an injury to trade and commerce. 

The bloody gladiatoriat spectacles of ferocious and imperial Rome, the mis- 
tress of the world, were abolished’ by the Emperor Honorius, on hearing that 
Telemachus, a humane traveller from the east, had been stoned to death + the 
infuriated mob, for: having two gladiators, in the act of rushing upon each other, 
separated, from motives’ of the most elevated humanity. The ancient nations 
sacrificed their children to» Moloch and Mars; but the wicked practice was 
abolished... Witchcraft was raised, by the superstitious stupidity of past ages, to 
the dignity of a:crime, and a‘ monarch wrote a book to prove it such, and the 
offence was. punished with death, ‘before the sense of mankind rose above 
the folly of the-law. The slave trade, after having been pursued for two cen- 
turies by. the maritime: nations of Europe, without a from any body of 
men, civil or religious, and:without.a parallel in the calendar of crime, has, in 
the last twenty years, been declared piracy by our country and many of the 
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nations of Europe. Behold slavery extinguished in our own state in 1825. 
Behold Eng!and, at an expense of ninety millions of dollars, abolishing slavery 


in the West Indies ; by which near a million of human beings will i six years 
become free. 


Can the licensing system claim a higher antiquity than slavery, a most pro- 
minent cause of this evil in its origin? Look at the labour of the West India 
slave, for the last two centuries, employed in making this poisonous beverage ; and 
if the slave who made the poison is to be free, shall we not emancipate the white 
slave, who has lost his property, health, reputation, and liberty in these wretched 
dens, the groceries, the licensed slave-factories of white men ? 

There are eight distinguished partners in the rum trade, each partner falling 
back from the first to the second, who leans on the third, and so on to the eighth 
and last partner, all depending on each other for existence. The first important 
partner is the man with dogs and guns running down the Negro on the banks of 
the Senegal, in Africa, who has forfeited liberty, life, home, and country, because 
his skin is not quite so white as the man’s who captures him. The first 
aera brings his slave over the ocean, and sells him to the planter of the West 

ndies, the second partner in this firm, The planter sells the rum-poison, the 
product of the slave’s labour, to the importer, the third partner of this firm. 

he fourth partner is the general government, which exacts a duty on the rum 
imported. The fifth partner is the wholesale grocer, the next link in this chain, 
who buys the “ fiery distilment” of the importer. The corporation of the city is 
the sixth partner, and father to the seventh, the retailer-—the corporation exacting 
ten dollars of him for his licence. The retailer in his grog-shop is the seventh 
partner. But the last and mos‘ important personage in the firm is the grand 
child of the corporation, the eighth partner, that palsied, trembling, reason-bereft, 
face-bloated, and red-eyed drunkard, the martyr to the business of the great firm, 
the consumer, on whom the whole of the mighty fabric rests, embracing two con- 
tinents, and the islands of the sea, in the disastrous course and sweep of its 
guilty and death-dealing operations. What a stupendous monument of crime ? 
what a fearful combination against both races of men, the blacks of une continent 
and the whites of the other; and while the worshippers of Plutus stand at his 
altar, the commingled cries of expiring humanity plead for judgment and retri- 
bution long delayed! 

Look at the destruction of human life by slavery and the slave trade; look at 
the waste of life by white men drinking the rum-poison made by the slaves. 
Look at the estates rifled from those dying of intemperance, which in the course 
of commercial circulation become invested in the business of slavery and the 
slave trade, and produce again the poison to ruin a new generation of drinkers ; 
and so it may fairly be said that the rum and slave trades act with a reciprocity, 
of injury upon the black and white. 


_ Allow us now seriously to propose a few thoughts concerning a remedy of this 
system. 

The first suggestion, if the licence system is to be continued, is, that the law 
should be so altered that a grocer, who obtains a licence to vend ardent spirits, 
should not sell, at the place where he retails such liquor, any other article or 
thing. Let the restriction be inserted in his spirit-licence ; let the retailing of any 
ardent spirit, as a drink, stand alone, before the community, in all its turpitude 
in all the baseness of its nature, in all the shamefulness of its deformity, as an evil 
unmixed with good, 

Let the grog-shop be nothing but a grog-shop. Then no person who goes to it 
will have any pretext for so doing, except to obtain ardent spirit, his intercourse 
with such a place will neither be misinterpreted nor iouiienants The rum- 


re 


seller will then be obliged to follow his business in all the grossness and filthiness 
of its nature, having nothing on which conscience can lean, to palliate the bitter 
reflection that he is doing wrong. Let it be understood that no one goes to this 
place to buy any other article, such as bread, meat, and the usual accompani- 
ments of the grocery ; let it be a distinct and undisguised trade in death. 


This is due to the good character of those who wish to keep a quiet and civil 
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grocery, without ardent spirits. Let there be a broad line of distinction drawn 


yoo ag the man who sells the means of life, and of him who sells the means of 
eath, 


Let the sign of the one be life, health, peace sof the other, wounds, disease, 
misery, death. 

Then the child, woman, or man, housekeeper, or servant, going to the groce 
to buy necessary articles of subsistence, will not have their morals injured or their 
delicacy offended by the loathsome drunkard and his profaneness, nor will the 
very articles they purchase be saturated with the drunken effluvia and villanous 
smells of stomachs surfeited past the power of retention. If the evil is to be tole« 
rated, let the world behold with a single eye the difference between an honourable 
and a dishonourable pursuit. Many a man who now asks fora licence, if this 
line of separation were drawn, would be restrained by his wife or daughters, or 
some latent principle of decency, from following so odious and dangerous a trade 
as the spirit trade alone, unadomed and unsupported bya single particle of virtue 
or decorum. The consequence of this change would be, to elevate the calling of 
the grocer without ardent spirits, and make it more and more respectable, while 
the rum-grocer would become, if not in his own estimation, at least in that of the 
public, more and more degraded. Men of less respectability, and fewer even of 
them, would apply the second year for arum-licence, and so it would continue to 
diminish in decency and numbers, and by the third year the business of grog- 
shops and brothels would occupy the same level and hold the same rank. 

In respect to this business, were it to stand alone, public opinion would pro« 
duce its proper effect. It is a business which ought not to be connected with any 
thing else. Let no one imagine that the corporation has not the power to draw 
this line of division. ‘The corporation has entire jurisdiction, and can refuse any 
man a rum-licence, who will not take it on the conditions they see fit to impose, 
Let this line be drawn, and no man who wished to preserve his credit as a 
labourer, mechanic, merchant, or professional man, would venture to be seen 
going into one of these grog-shops ; to be suspected even, would seriously injure 
his reputation. 

No respectable man would rent a tenement for his residence in the vicinity of 
a grog-shop, where he or his family might be terrified with the shrieks, shouts, 
and midnight orgies of the worshippers of ram and whiskey. It would be seen 
that the grog-shop wasa criminal and pauper factory ; the first for the vengeance 
of the law, the last for the action of legal charity doled out in the alms-house; 
and the spirit-seller would depreciate the value of real estate around him; rent 
would be reduced, and he would become at last the Bohon Upas of his neigh- 
Dbourhood. Let thismethod have its natural effect for two or three years, and let 
the respective wards be authorized by law, to determine by vote, at the annual 
election, how many persons, if any, shall be licensed, within their bounds, to sell 
ardent spirits; and all those who are temperate, and who value sobriety, decency, 
morality, and piety, the owners of real estate, the grocers who vend no spirits, 
and ina word all good citizens, would vote against licensing any person in their 
ward to retail ardent spirits; and thus the people, in the primary assemblies, 
would banish this monster from their wards.—Thus, without any severe measure, 
this city would be relieved from the incalculable evils which it now suffers. If 
one ward banished the monstrous abomination from its bounds, its example 
‘would be followed by others, until the whole city was delivered. 

But is it necessary that even so slow a process as this should be adopted ? 
Cannot the fountain of these evils be dried up more speedily? Does not every 
consideration of public good demand an immediate remedy ? It cannot be de- 
nied that the grog-shops are the common schools of vice, and, like the gates of 
hell, they stard open night and day. There dishonovur, recklessness, profanity, 
gambling, fighting, and drunkenness, are taught as the elements of a ruined man’s 
education. Although the drunkards be but as one to forty of the population, still, 
through the medium of their families, whom they drag down to rain with them, 
as the sinking man does those whom he grasps in his expiring struggles, one- 
ninth of the entire population feel the direct consequences of oo ge in all 
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its enormity, and the utter ruin of their earthly hopes, besides a vast multitude of 
whom no census can be taken, who, incidentally and collaterally, every day feel 
the injury; to which may be added every one who pays taxes, or has a heart to 
feel for bleeding humanity. 

Amazing and awful consideration, that twenty-six thousand of those around 
us, to whom we sustain various relations, should suffer and perish in this man- 
ner, and that too in America, the home of the oppressed, the asylum of the per- 
secuted from every country and clime, the land of equal rights and self-govern. 
ment, the land flowing with milk and honey, nay, the chief city and metropolis 
of the American continent! No bloody tyrant has stalked with his armies over 
the land to produce such evils; no dreadful dearth or famine, no overgrown 
population, by which hunger follows from the excess of numbers, has caused the 
misery. No !—labour is abundantly demanded, wages are high, every department 
of honourable exertion is well rewarded, the taxes are not one-tenth what they are 
in some other countries. The difficulty is not to be fished out of the mazes of 
political economy, the cause of this misery is not hid in the mysteries and per- 
plexities of commerce. No!—the cause stands out before us as obvious as the sun 

atnoonday. ‘The drinking of ardent spirits is the beginning and end of all this 
evil. Intemperance begun, carried on, nourished and supported in the drunkard’s 
factory, the grog-shop licensed by public authority, according to law, is the 
cause of this evil. The licensed spirit-sellers, with their licences from the law in 
their pockets, stand at the door of the furnace of intemperance, thrusting in the 
fuel, according to law, in consequence of which the estates, honour, health, and 
character of multitudes, the mother’s hope, the father’s pride, the expectation of 
the church, the glory of the bar, the ornament of the senate, the dignity of the 
bench, the infant of a day, and the man of mature years, all are wasted and 
destroyed by these pestilent flames, which assuredly the corporation of the city 
might lawfully extinguish without delay. 

Some of the criminal courts are in session most of the year, like an exa- 
mining board, inquiring into the proficiency of the diffrent scholars who come 
from these schools of crime, and conferring on them the various rewards of ini- 
quity in proportion to their advancement in the practice of doing evil. Need it 
be asked from whence do mobs, assaults, batteries, riots, manslaughters, and 
murders proceed? Do the rum-sellers deserve the particular compassion of the 
corporation? Have they not done mischief enough? Have not a majority of 
those who have taken licences in the last twenty years, fallen victims to the legi- 
timate consequences of their business ? 

Your honourable body needs not to be informed of the vast sums annually ex- 
pended to maintain pauperism and prosecute crime, four-fifths of which may be 
properly charged to the licensing of grog-shops, This is generally admitted in 
other parts of the United States, and there appears no good reason why the same 
proportion should not hold here. Who can estimate, or even imagine, the sums 
expended in the grog-shops of this city, and the value of time, and the value of 
life wasted, and worse than lost, and all the numberless injuries, privations, and 
woes which wait on the system ? 

Will not the honourable the common council, the fathers and guardians of the 
city, be entreated by their fellow-citizens, by their love of country and of man, by 
the imploring misery of twice twenty-six thousand hands stretched out to them 
for pity and relief, to forever close up these fountains of death and of hopeless 
ruin? Will they not be entreated for the incalculable honour and benefit of this 
city, and the encouragement and wellbeing of other cities, and as a bright ex- 
ample to all the friends of human happiness throughout the world, to abolish the 
retailing of ardent spirits, as a drink, within their jurisdiction? Do not all the 
virtuous, the temperate, the wise, and philanthropic, desire and call for this great 
example? Is it not dictated by every consideration of humanity, of reason, of 

religion—by the voice of conscience, and by all the obligations and the hopes of 
the present and the future life ? . 

To your honourable body, on whom the law has imposed the responsibility, 
must be referred the primary and momentous question of continuing the present 
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system, with its train of evils, by granting licences in future. But that the traffic 
may derive no support from its connexion with useful and commendable ob- 
jects ; that the temptations of dram-shops may be presented only to those whose 
sole purpose it is to purchase and drink distilled liquor ; that the evils of the 
system may be more distinctly and conspicuously exhibited, and especially its 
powerful tendency to seduce and deceive the young, the inexperienced and un- 
corrupt; to deprave, degrade, and destroy its victims, aud to cause wide-spread 
misery, poverty and crime; it is most earnestly and solemnly desired and hoped 
that the business of dealing out ardent spirits may be wholly separated from the 
grocery and every other trade; that your honourable body will require, under a 
severe penalty, as the condition of every liceuce, that no article or commodity 
whatsoever, besides distilled spirits, shall be sold by the person, or on the pre- 
mises licensed, unless public inns and taverns be excepted ; and that persons 
thus licensed to sell ardent spirits alone, be required to keep over the doors of 
the places they occupy, conspicuous signs, announcing the exclusive object for 
which they are licensed. 








Wepster, THE AMEKICAN Oraror. 


Dantet Werster is the son of a New Hampshire farmer. He was sent to 
Dartmouth College, in Vermont, with his elder brother, at the usual age ; where 
he was considered absolutely incapable of comprehending a lesson. His elder 
brother (who is now an inferior state judge) was the first scholar of his year, took 
the first honours, and was ushered into the world as a man of irresistible talent. 
Daniel returned home in disgrace, and went to work in his father’s woods like a 
common labourer, He passed two or three years thus ; and then, to the surprise of 
every body, and with the opposition of his family, he undertook the study of the 
law. His first plea undeceived his friends. He soon became known, and was 
sent to the legislature of his own state; and afterwards removed to Boston, the 
capital of New England; where, 2s a lawyer, he carried every thing before 
him. He joined the aristocratic party in politics, and was the leader of the 
Adams’s party when Jackson succeeded in obtaining the Presidency. Though 
his party fell, however, he held his own place with the people, and he is still 
considered throughout America the first statesman and the most gifted man we 
everhad. He has of late years distinguished himself more than ever by his mas~ 
terly expositions of the constitution. As a member of the Senate of Congress, his 
services are invaluable; and the need that is felt of his mind in his present 
position is the only thing that would interfere with his advancement to the Presi- 
dency. In person he is strongly built, with a head set on his shoulders like that 
of a Hercules. His face is the most extraordinary one I have ever seen. He is 
dark, with jet black hair, an immense forehead, a large, lambent, deep-set eye, 
heavy, lowering brows, a mouth of a kind of sculptured strength, yet of great 
beauty, faultless teeth, a form like an arch-devil, and a smile like an arch-angel. 
His sobriquet among the opposite party is “ the god-like man,” a phrase which 
has been applied to him ever since the commencement of his political career. As 
Coleridge says of Southey, ‘ he possesses, but is not possessed by his genius,” 
No man ever had his powers so completely under command. At a moment’s 
warning, the vast stores of his mind are ready, and the most impromptu speech 
rolls from his tongue in perfect composition, He is generally calm, always 
logical, enchains the attention of every listener by the driest argument, and has a 
voice of all compass, and a manner of the most singularly mixed grace and 
power. His eloquence, when he warms, is perfectly overpowering, and then he 
comes out with a knowledge of the poetical, which you would think impossible 
from the severe cast of his mind. He is a charming table companion, and in 
private life the most naturally elegant and fascinating man I ever knew. No 
man so felicitous at a compliment, no man so gracious and winning. The 
women adore him. deca, boweres, he is the stern, plain-dressed, grave re- 
publican ; and the common man who passes him in the street thinks he can 
read the cares and responsibilities of the whole United States Government on his 
great brow. Never was a man so formed for universal | tein i a Maga- 
sine, No. XXV.—Communicated by a distinguished American friend, as notes 
for a memoir. 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





ON THE APPREHENDED COLLISION BETWEEN THE TWO 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sir, Burton-upon- Trent, Aug. 1834. 

Your remarks on the “ Prospects of a Collision between the two Houses 
of Parliament,” have my sincere commendation, principally because they sanctio® 
conclusions of my own, to which repeated reflection has brought me. Yet I feat 
these conclusions will be deemed premature, and the consequences they originate 
and advance, considered revolutionary ; for these investigations are not open to 
every glance, neither are distant consequences the anticipations of every mind. 
To open the general case, therefore, in a consecutive manner, may at least allay 
prejudice if it should not impart conviction. 

The object of all government is the welfare of the people; and that which 
best and most easily secures this object is the best administration. Apart from 
this consideration governments have no claim; for it is plain that they are purely 
arbitrary, and deserve preference on the ground of utility alone. Neither Mo- 
narchy, Aristocracy, or Despotism, has its foundation in nature; they being but 
modifications of a check permitted by society to be thrown around its own cor 
ruptions, and each has been useful in depressing the existing corruption, But 
as they are only means to an end, independent of their very existence, the people 
are justified in removing them, either whenever they oppose that end, or when- 
ever other means are to be preferred in its attainment. To deny this right is to 
leave them without remedy amidst the greatest evils, and to perpetuate their dis- 
tresses by withholding the only cure. If the good of society is not promoted by 
one form of government, the sooner another is introduced the better; but by 
whom shall it be introduced if the people have no power? Is it likely that an 
interested party will act for its own dissolution ? 

The power of the people to alter the form of their government must, therefore, 
be admitted, and this is fundamental to legislation of every kind. Government 
originates with the people alone, and surely they have an inherent right to alter 
that to which themscives have given birth. And this is plain, from the fact that 
governments are the admitted means to a distant end, and these the people place 
in the hands of a few to be applied by them in securing the intended object, 
which is the common good. But if a certain class of means, or any form of 
government fails in securing that good, then the people may have recourse to 
auother order of means, and to another form of government ; for these being 
arbitrary are removable, and demand removal whenever the common good is not 
promoted. In sucha case the people resume their own to place it in better 
hands ; they alter the merely accidental to preserve the essential good of the 
State. Whatever is fundamental in the compact must remain, for it cannot be 
removed ; but what is arbitrary will often require the change. But no form of 
government is fundamental, for the only principle possessing the claim is the good 
of the people. This alone, therefore, must be consulted in every form, and by 
every change of government ; and this alone will remain when the arbitrary ex- 
pedients of Monarchies, Aristocracies, and Despotisms, shall have passed away 
with the visions of other days. 

The good of society, therefore, being the common end of all government, so 
also should it be of our own. To this all its rinciples and operations, however 
numerous and multifarious, should tend ; ni to this all its interests and powers 
should be perpetually subordinate. If it exist for itself alone, or for any one 

party in the State, it no lon 


longer answers its design, it no longer deserves en- 
couragement ; for that which should * 
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And this danger of misappropriating the resources of government to 
interests of a few, is great in a mixed government like our out for citapetiytap 
very form constitutes the representation of distinct parties, and thus by a division 
of interests, annuls, to a considerable degree, the united design. The check on 
Ignorance or rashness which this mixture intended, has ed in innumerable 
instances a check on the general good ; and so far, therefore, from securing, has 
palpably retarded the interests of the nation. But this is not surprising, since the 
interests of the Lords and those of the people are not identical. An hereditary 
peerage establishes an hereditary interest ; hence, while those of the people are 
ever varying, and consequently require new laws to meet new cases, those of the 

ever remain the same. Hence, when the Commons’ House of Parliament 
truly consults the good of the people, collision with the Upper House is in- 
evitable, for their good is of another kind. The prosperity of the nation, the 
Source of its wealth, and the reward of its enterprise, is commerce ; consequently 
whatever promotes or retards its foreign intercourse, in an equal ratio promotes 
Or prevents its prosperity. But the wealth and greatness of the Peers depend on 
existing institutions, principally ecclesiastical ; and as these are no longer suited 
to the genius and improved habits of the age, it is the perpetual tendency of the 
knowledge and power now in the hands of the people, so to modify them as to 
render them compatible with the interests of the whole community. But the 
interest of the Peers is to preserve them as they are ; hence these interests clash, 
and the result is the existence of two great parties, the one aiming to improve the 
country, the-other to keep it as it is; the one to identify all interests, the other, to 
secure only their own. Under these circumstances how can collision be avoided ? 
ee the question at issue is, Shall we consult the interest of the country or that of 


. Since the Reform Bill became law, this state of things has been approaching. 
Prior to that event, the evil was shrouded from the national eye by the obse- 
quiousness of the Commons, who, being chiefly nominees of the members of the 
Upper House, resolved their imterests into those of their masters, and the will of 
the Aristocracy became the law of the land. But now the responsibility of the 
Commons is in other hands, and the people dictate by their es repre- 
sentatives. Hence, a new interest has been developed, which, by being totally 
incompatible with those already in existence, whose very being is corruption, has 
created a collision so tremendous as to threaten with destruction every interest 
and institution which truth cannot shelter. And this collision at this very mo 
ment jeopardizes the existence of the House of the Nobles. 

Admitting this danger, it is far less ominous upon reflection than a superficial 
survey would conclude. If the collision shall remove whatever is extraneous or 
opposed to the general good, its effects can never be dreaded ; and if the Peers 
oppose themselves to the advance of the age, they must expect to be borne away 
by the force of the current. And must this be feared? Will it destroy our 
country? Were they removed to-morrow, nothing fundamental to the good of 
the nation would be lost. As a distinct branch of the legislature, they exist to 
promote that good ; but if they oppose it, if they consult their own, rather than 
the interests of the land, the duty of the country is plain—its good must be se~ 


cured by other means—and some important modification of that House will be 


the result. 

And such a result is no departure from good government, inasmuch as the 
House of Lords is an arbitrary institute, and may be, or may not be, without 
injury to the State. Nothing is fundamental in legislation but the protection of 
the community ; and in this, the entire community, whether nobles or commons, 
areone. A distinct house of ae saga geo for the nobility ns ——— per- 
fect! tuitous, and by implying and supporting a separate taterest, nurtures a 
fallany, for the intevais of all p> dae are one. There is nothing in birth, nothing 
in property, to create separate interests in one community ; hence, two houses of 
representation are not essential to just and useful government. Were the House 
of Lords erased, no fundamental principle would be violated : their Tepresenta~ 
tion would cease to be distinct, but neither nature nor justice requires the dis- 
tinction. But the same cannot be affirmed of the Commons, for with its erasure 
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legislation would be destroyed, and men would again be taxed “without their 
own consent.” Nature and justice give existence to the Commons, by making 
representation essential to government; to violate that House, would be to violate 
justice, by interrupting the interests of th~ people ; but since the Nobles, oat 
with the Commons, are subjects in one realm, their true interests are identi 
and hence a united representation is all that the case requires. 

To point out the inconveniences, and even the positive injuries which the 
State has suffered in consequence of the division in the representation, would 
occupy too much space by carrying us back through many ages. Nor, indeed, is 
this required, for our own times furnish lamentable and sufficient — Of 
these, the rejection of the Reform Bill, the Jewish Disabilities Bill, the Dis- 
senters’ University, and the Irish Tithe Bills, besides numberless mutilations of 
other important measures, merely to secure their inefficiency, all are proof; and 
they go far to create a suspicion, that the Peers’ House of Parliament is not ne- 
cessary, but even inimical to the real good of the State. 

But the case is the more hopeless from the very constitution of the Lords, 
inasmuch as they prevent the possibility of a remedy. With the Commons it is 
far otherwise. If they prove corrupt, the new election gives the nation hope, for 
they can refuse to return the delinquents. But this is not the case with the 
Lords. Their hereditary claims, make their very vices hereditary also; hence 
their ignorance admits no cure, their imbecility no corrective. Think how 
monstrous would hereditary Commons appear ; but why more so than hereditary 
Lords, Does birth impart greatness? Ora title confer true worth? Because 
a man is born to a long title, is he therefore born toa large sense? Or because 
he is born a Lord, must he therefore be a legislator ? 

The unfortunate constitution of the Lords will soon give greater palpability to 
their evils, and the impending conflict will bare their weakess to the light of day. 
The Commons cannot retreat. A nation’s urgency bears them onward, and he 
only who can stay the tide, can arrest their progress. Too long has the country 
slept in social lethargy ; too long has the foot of pride trod on the neck of in 
sulted virtue; but now a giant’s strength has armed our country to wield the 
weapons of truth against the ranks of corruption. No matter what the character 
or the expedients of the foe ; Truth knows no quarter, except entire submission ; 
her terms are obedience or death, 

Truly the collision will be tremendous, but none need fear it but the weak or 
the vicious. The nation’s good, is the good of every subject ; and he who che- 
rishes this noble principle is the true patriot, who may look on the strife with a 
smile, and see his chief object advancing. To this all things are tending, and 
Truth is becoming the order of the day. Corruption has found her last retreat, 
and nothing remains but for the citadel to capitulate, or be taken by storm, 


Yours, truly, "4 





CONNEXION BETWEEN IMPRESSMENT, DRUNKENNESS, AND 
FLOGGING IN THE NAVY AND ARMY. 


My pear Sir, London, August 14, 1834. 
The subjects of Drunkenness and Impressment, which you have so 
successfully brought under the consideration of Parliament and the nation, will 
ensure to you the lasting gratitude of your country; intimately connected as these 
abuses are with corporal punishment, and the present mode of training up young 
ople for the army and navy, I am persuaded that a few remarks from one who 
i long had his eyes fixed on these important points will not be unacceptable 
1 you. 

The ?mmense, I might almost say incalculable loss of life and property in the 
navy and merchant service, I adverted to in my Evidence before the Drunken- 
ness Committee ; but independently of these, it has frequently fallen to my lot 
to witness acts of suicide or attempts to commit the act, either from drunkenness, 
or to avoid the punishment awarded in our articles of war for the commission of 
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that offence. Numerous instances of this sort have made so deep an impression 
on my mind, that I have for a very long series of years, contemplated the best 
mode of dispensing with this disgraceful punishment, as well as a substitute for 
impressment. I have always found that the generality of seamen, when torn with 
violence from their domestic happiness and lawful pursuits to serve in the navy, 
soon become reckless of character, disloyal, unfaithful, not to be trusted on ser- 
vice ; and when once his misconduct has subjected him to the ignominy of core 
poral punishment, his moral character is utterly worthless, and when serving on 
an enemy’s coast where opportunities for desertion present themselves, you are 
better without him than with him, since he will require the attention of a better 
man to guard him. Nor is this surprising or unnatural, when we consider the 
manner in which this man has been neglected in his youth, and the harsh and 
unjust treatment he has met with in manhood; a large — of the men usually 
employed on board of our ships of war, in war time, have had there education 
either in workhouses, prisons, or as street beggars and impostors, and to kee 

pre ple in order nothing short of the cat-o’-nine-tails has been found ef. 
ectual, 

The remedy which I propose, is simple, cheap, and unerring. Boys of good 
character and promising appearance, with a fair portion of natural talent, should 
be selected at the age of thirteen, and trained for the navy or merchant service, 
agreeably to the plan laid down in my letter to Sir James Graham, and which I 
had the honour to present to the Education Committee. 

A soldier or a sailor should only fear being turned out of his profession with 
disgrace ; flagrant crimes should be punished by transportation or solitary con- 
finement : but our selection should be so careful, and our rewards for good cone 
duct so numerous, that offences would rarely occur. 


If young people are trained up with a kind yet firm and affectionate hand, 
they will be at once bold and docile; they will not fear a blow, but they will be 
ashamed of deserving it; they will fear only God and disgrace ; they will love 
their King and their country, and be rsa to expose their lives in defence of 
both, because they will have a stake in the land and become deeply interested in 
its wellbeing. What profit can be expected from such a system as that on 
board the Euryalus at Chatham? and ye the expense of that ship far exceeds 
what it would have cost to have received as many poor boys on board of a clean 
well aired and weil disciplined ship of war. I have a right to say, having proved 
it from experience, that iron bars, treadmills, and instruments of torture, are not 
necessary to eradicate crime, but on the contrary harden and make youth more 
ferocious, cunning, and desperate. 

The naval service both royal and mercantiie is of that importance to the em- 
pire, that no man should be allowed to remain in it whose character is impeach- 
able in any material point, and drunkenness, the fruitful parent of all other 
crimes should be unknown among us. 

Those who are sceptical as to the effects of kind treatment on early ur gma 
may inspect our schools at Hackney Wick, or Chiswick, male or female. bed ene 
vent crime is both cheaper and better than to punish it; to make labour uc- 
tive rather than destructive; to reward virtue rather than punish vice ; to substi« 
tute cheerfulness, peace, and abundance, for crime, depravity, and want, are the 
objects which I have long sought, and which, as faras I have gone, I have ob- 
tained. Let the government lend me its support, and every thing will be 
achieved, If I am allowed to have a ship of the line at Greenwich, I shall be 
able to demonstrate, if I live during the ensuing winter, that both punishment and 
impressment may be suffered to lie in abeyance. 


With my attention deeply fixed on every step you are taking in these great 
national questions, believe me to remain, with the greatest respect and esteem, 
my dear Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 


EDWARD P. BRENTON, Captain R.N, 
18, York Street, Gloucester Place. 
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RECIPROCITY IN REDUCTIONS OF EXPORT AND IMPORT | 


_ DUTIES ON VARIOUS PRODUCTIONS. 


Sr, Cambridge, Aug. 5, 1834. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson, in having —— en 00 nregrncnin — 
off the export duty on currants before he proposed a reduction of the import duty 
into this conan oot in having refused to admit the oil of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies upon the same terms as that of other nations, until justice is done to 
British manufacturers, has displayed qualities which never before distinguished 
our Presidents of the Board of Trade, who generally have been selected from the 
aristocracy, and are perfectly ignorant of commerce, I hope the right hon. gentle- 
man will now direct his attention to Russia, with whom we are carrying on a 
most ruinous intercourse, an intercourse which no nation but one enslaved by its 
aristocracy would submit to. 


I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
W.Y. 





MEANS ADOPTED FOR THE REMOVAL OF POVERTY, IGNO- 
RANCE, DRUNKENNESS, AND CRIME, BY J. R. BARRY, ESQ. 


James R. Barry, Esq., of Glandore, a village three miles from Ross Carbery, 
six from Skibbereen, and near the estates left by Mr. Wm. Thompson, for the 
purpose of forming Co-operative Communities, of which I am one of the 
trustees named in the will, is what is called in Ireland a middleman. He rents 
an estate of about 800 aeres from the proprietor, at a moderate rent, and sub-lets 
it in smaller portions among the cultivators of the soil for something more. Mide 
dlemen are a class much complained of in Ireland, and I am sorry to say in many 
cases, I believe, justly so, but who still are necessary where the proprietor is an 
absentee landlord. No useful class of men can be justly condemned wholesale. 
There are good parsons, good landlords, good lawyers, good land-agents, and 
even good middlemen in Ireland, as the sequel will prove. 

When Mr. Barry first became resident at Glandore, about four years ago, he 
found the lands in the most exhausted and execrable condition, and the labouring 
population located upon them, about 700 individuals, miserably poor, labour 
scarce, and wages only sixpence per day. His house was every morning beset 
by crowds of these wretched, ragged, haggard-looking beings, men and women, 
able and willing to work, craving, in the most piteous manner, for employment 
and food. It was a truly distressing sight to a mind constituted like that of Mr. 
Barry. ‘To attempt permanently to relieve them by means of charity was hope- 
jess, and to find useful employment for so great a number, without a complete 
change in the mode of letting the lands, was impossible. He was at first recom- 
mended to have recourse to the clearance system, in order to diminish the popu- 
lation. After mature consideration he determined to divide the whole of the 
land into small farms of from three to twenty acres each, just as much land as he 
thought would be sufficient, with good management, to support a family in com- 
fort, and pay their rent. To let these lands to his present tenants, and to the 
labourers about him, in quantities according to the number of individuals in each 
family and their ability to manage them ; to render them assistance in building a 
neat slated cottage, two stories high, and small out-buildings for their pigs and 
cattle, on such farm; in the purchase of agricultural implements, live stock, 
and a few necessary articles of furniture; and in providing for their families till 
their crops came in, which advances were to be repaid by instalments yearly; to 
let these farms at a low rent for three years upon trial, and at the end of this 
period for long leases to those he approved of, and that were willing to accept 
them, at a little higher rent, Having divided his lands in this manner, he ex- 

plained his motives and intentions to the people, fixed the present and the future 
rent, made them understand that if they expected to be permanent tenants they 
taust be sober, diligent, and willing to introduce such improvements in cultivat- 
ing the land as he, being an experienced agriculturist, should suggest. These 
terms and arrangements were gladly accepted and cheerfully fulfilled by his 
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tenantry, and answered all the expectations of Mr. Barry. Employment 
immediately given to all, the hope of reward sweetened re 22, aati: dase 
tent violence, and crime disappeared, and Mr. Barry’s office of magistrate was 
become almost a sinecure, before he was suspended by Government, for attend- 
ing a meeting in the neighbourhood on the subject of tithes. The tithe is com- 
niuted for on this estate, and paid by Mr. Barry, and thus ceases to be an endless 
source of bickering and contention between the clergy and the tenants. 

The three years are now expired, and, out of sixty tenants, fifty-seven ‘had 

punctually paid every penny of their rents, due in September, 1833, when I 
called on Mr. Barry in February last, as well as the instalments towards the loans 
made to them at the beginning. The default of payment on the part of the re- 
maining three was owing to domestic misfortune ; and his tenants are now grate- 
fully receiving their leases of sixty-one years, at the rents agreed. By these 
means the most powerful motives for exertion have been given to the cultivators 
of the soil ; the interest of landlord and tenant are the same, habits of industry, 
economy, prudence, and a desire for improvement have been formed, and every 
bit of soil between two stones is made to produce something. The labours of 
these people on their lands, and the improvements they have made, are truly 
wonderful. The labourers having almost constant employment on their own 
land, it is now difficult to obtain labourers in Glandore when wanted, and wages 
have in consequence advanced one-third. 
: The poor in this neighbourhood have also been much benefited by the open- 
ing of Manganese Mines, by some English gentlemen, which employ about one 
hundred hands, chiefly females. To prevent drunkenness, the number of inns 
and whiskey-shops have been reduced to two. These are in the most public 
part of the village, with only one entrance, and that from the public street, so 
that no person can go in or come out without being seen and noticed ; and Mr, 
B. being opposed to whiskey drinking the consequence is, that these places are 
almost deserted by the inhabitants. The keepers of these houses complain of 
these regulations, but the reply is, the interests of the few must give place to that 
of the many. 


Liverpool, Aug. 4, 1834. JOHN FINCH. 








True Evoqvence. 


The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his general character, and formed, indeed, 
a part of it, It was bold, manly, and energetic; and such the crisis required. When 
public bodies are to be addressed on momentous occasions, when great interests are 
at stake, and strong passions excited, nothing is valuable, in speech, further than it is 
connected with high intellectual and moral endowments. Clearness, force, and 
earnestness, are the qualities which produce conviction. True eloquence, indeed, 
does not consist in speech. It cannot be brought from far. Labour and learning may 
toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled in every 
way, but they cannot compass it, It must exist in the man, in the subject, and in the 
occasion, Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of declamation, all may 
aspire after it—they cannot reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking 
of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, 
original, native force. The graces taught in the schools, the costly ornaments and 
studied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust men, when their own lives and 
the fate of their wives, their children, and their country, hang on the decision of the 
hour. Then words have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratory 
contemptible, Even genius itself then feels rebuked, and subdued, as in the presence 
of higher qualities. Then, patriotism is eloquent ; then, self-devotion is eloquent. 
The clear conception, outrunning the deductions of logic, the high purpose, the 
firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, 
informing every feature, and urging the whole man onward, right onward to 
object—this, this is eloquence ; or rather it is something greater and higher than all 
éloquence, it is action—noble, sublime, godlike action.— Webstér’s Speeches and 
Forensic Arguments, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SERMON ON DRUNKEN- 
NESS, BY THE REV. SEPTIMUS RAMSEY, B.A. 





Preached at St, Michacl’s Chapel Burleigh Street in the Strand, on Sunday, Aug. 3. 1834, 





Ir was observed by Lord Bacon, that “all the crimes on earth do not destro 
so many of the human race, nor alienate so much property, as drunkenness.” 
And, indeed, it requires no laboured argument to prove the truth of this assere 
tion. Previous to my entering more into detail upon the subject, I shall make a 
quotation, for the purpose of evincing the sentiments of an individual on this 
question, which cannot fail to have great weight with my auditors, and should 
any be disposed to make light of the matter now under consideration, it will 
cause them to suppress their ridicule and their scorn. 

On a vote of thanks being moved to the Lord Bishop of London for his con- 
duct in the chair, at a meeting of the British and Foreign Temperance Society, 
held May 22, 1832, at Exeter Hall, his lordship thus expresses himself: “ I beg 
to return you my most sincere thanks for this expression of your good opinion, 
and upon no occasion within my recollection have I felt more gratified by a testi- 
mony of approval; because upon no occasion did I come forward with less 
scruple as the advocate of the cause of humanity and piety. It was impossible 
for me, connected as I was with this great diocese, not to feel the liveliest 
interest in every scheme undertaken for the promotion of the welfare of the 
inhabitants, whether spiritual or temporal. filer the most mature delibera- 
tion, the most careful inquiry given to the subject, I am convinced that no 
scheme has ever been devised more auxiliary to the great ends of religion, 
than that which you have this day met to support. This is a sufficient 
reason for me to urge, if defence be needful, for the part which I have taken in 
supporting it. We look to the Temperance Society as the great preparative to 
the efficacy of our ministry ; and this is equally true whatever be our particular 
professions in the church of Christ. As to patronage, I feel that mine 1s insigni- 
ficant, individually considered ; but if any be attached to the office I hold, so 
far as | am concerned, I give it cheerfully, but gratefully to the Society ;—grate- 
fully, so far as it regards those who did me the honour to solicit my support ; and 
most gratefully to Him who put it into the hearts of one of his servants to devise 
such a method of reclaiming sinners from the paths of immorality, and introduc- 
ing them into the ways of righteousness.” Such being the publicly avowed 
opinions of my highly-respected and much-beloved diocesan, I do not feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to make any apology or laboured defence for the step I have 
taken. I shall first make some allusion to the utility of Temperance Societies— 
then show that intemperance is most rapidly on the increase—next prove, that 
ardent spirits, so far from being beneficial or necessary, are destructive in the 
highest degree, both to body and soul—shall then proceed to point out, that it is 
the paramount duty of the legislature to interfere—and conclude with some prac- 
tical observations. 

I have already shown what is the opinion of his Lordship the Bishop of Lon- 
don respecting Temperance Societies; the passage I have quoted is couched in 
the strongest and most decisive language ; they are sentiments which ought to 
be “gescee in gold, and bound in cedar ;—sentiments which ought to be engraven 
with a pen of adamant upon the heart of every Christian. I must needs confess 
that when I first heard ofthe “Temperance Society,” I looked upon it with con- 
tempt, and spoke of it in such a manner as persons always do upon a subject on 
which they are profoundly ignorant ; the first time I thought I possibly might be 
wrong was when I found there were several Prelates, Peers, Members of the Com- 
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mons, Admirals, and other persons of distinction, who were members ; this cir. 
cumstance led me to doubt the correctness of my own conclusions, and when I 
had fully investigated the operations of the Society in all their bearings, I not 
only approved of the Institution but became a member, and could say with m 
worthy diocesan, “Iam convinced that no scheme has ever been devised more 
auxiliary to the great ends of religion.” Although this Society has for its object 
the reformation of drunkards, yet their chief design, as Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, 
says, “ their chief design is the preservation of the temperate in the practice of 
temperance.” Did they not reclaim even one drunkard, still if they only pre- 
served the rising generation in the paths of sobriety, they would confer (with the 
exception of Revelation) the greatest boon and blessing ever vouchsafed to the 
human race. 

Temperance Societies disclaim all connexion with party; they use no weapon 
but truth ; they court investigation; they deal with human consciences, and their 
sphere is the region of the mind. Their whole constitution may be expressed in 
one short sentence :— We resolve to abstain from distilled spirits, and by all 
proper means to discountenance the causes and practices of intemperance.” 

Here, my brethren, I must for one moment pause and ask what has been done 
by Union? Its effects have been glorious; it was by union that we, (I am 
proud to think that I was one, though but a private in that mighty irresistible 
phalanx,) yes, it was we who tore up Slavery by the roots and brandished it over 
the heads of its abettors ; it was by union that this was wrought ; it was this that 
broke the fetters and burst asunder the manacles of the Negro, and caused the 
burning sons of Afric to feel that they were men; it was union that caused the 
Morian's land to stretch out her hands in thankfulness to God; and doubtless 
the appointed hour of their manumission would fill with ecstatic joy the bosom 
of that now sainted spirit, as he bent over the arch of Heaven to listen to and 
behold the hymn of praise and thanksgiving chanted by the liberated slave, and 
heard borne through the regions of space, in accents of grateful remembrance, his 
own hallowed name—the name of Wilberforce. 

T now proceed to show the wide spread of drunkenness in these kingdoms. I 
will first briefly allude to Scotland, as a land famed for sobriety and propriety of 
demeanour ; yet, alas! even here, this desolating evil is sweeping the land with 
the besom of destruction. We find that in Edinburgh, in one single week, two 
hundred and six persons were taken before the magistrate for this crime; that 
Glasgow has near two thousand houses which sell ardent spirits, accompanied 
with this astounding fact, that every year that passes, in this certainly industrious 
country, in this city alone, nine thousand individuals are taken to the police-offices, 
in a state of abominable drunkenness. I can also relate two more facts con- 
nected with this country, which are even more astonishing than the former, viz., 
that the average for one year, for one single family, is ten gallons of ardent spirits ; 
and, incredible as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, that the quantity con« 
sumed in Scotland doubles that of Ireland. 

Professor Edgar says, “ About eight = ago, a young man was killed by a 
fall in a drunken sleep. He was buried on a Sabbath morning. That morning 
his five companions were seen drinking in the very grove where he had been 
killed. Of these men, at that time in the prime of life, only one is living now ; 
the last of them died two years ago: another had been killed on the Sabbath, 
whilst drunk.” Had not these men, think ye, better have been members of a 
Temperance Society? In Dublin there died of drunkenness each year, for eleven 
years, more than double the number that had died in the twenty years preceding, 
when spirits were not near so much in use. 

I now come to England, and what do I see? A nation of drunkards, it is 
humiliating to acknowledge; but the truth must be spoken. We are, I repeat, 
a nation of drunkards. Let us look at the sobriety and temperance of this 
mighty city, the metropolis of the greatest empire in the world. Two hundred 
and eighty nine children have been seen to enter one gin-shop in London in a day ; 
and in another sir hundred and eighty-six in one single any s and, during one 

kwee, eighteen thousand three hundred and nincty-one children visited fourteen 
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of these places in London; and there are several thousand houses where this 
infernal ooadl is sold. A respectable witness stated the other day, before the 
Committee, “ That it was his belief that in his neighbourhood above twice as 
much is drank now, when wages are less than half what they were half a century 
ago.” Another says, that within the circle of 150 yards, there are nine of these 
palaces ; that they receive 50,000/. annually ; and that he cannot take his wife and 
daughters to his parish church, because he must pass by these places, out of 
which are swarming drunken prostitutes, with horrid oaths and imprecations 
issuing from their pestiferous mouths. It is also ascertained, that about half who 
frequent these hells on earth are women and children! Horrid even to think 
upon! 

I come next to the Army. The great captain of the age has asserted, and his 
opinion is of great weight on such a point, that temperance is the only thing 
wanted to make the British soldier perfect. Ithas just been given in evidence before 
the committee, that a judge in India, within a very short space of time, passed 
sentence of death on thirty-two of our soldiers for murdering the natives when in 
a state of intoxication. A judge told me that the barracks were so near his 
house, that the peace of his family was daily disturbed by the shrieks of the 
soldiers. That scarcely a day passed without one being flogged, and that the 
cause was almost invariably intovication. At the request of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of one of our islands I addressed the military, and on being thanked 
by one of the officers, he told me that they should have no need to punish if there 
were no spirits. And now I come to the disgusting scene which occurred the 
other day, when a British soldier, a free-born Englishman, was flogged until his 
bones were visible ;—this too was in consequence of intoxication. Oh, disgrace 
to England, that this should be endured ; that power should be granted to com- 
mit such ruthless barbarities ! 

A naval officer was sent by his superior to press some men on board a Mer 
chantman; one of them was an honourable ; the son,—the brother of a noble 
man; but he was a drunkard ; he sunk from the high eminence on which he was 
placed by birth, and became a common sailor. Now contrast the two; the 
officer began as a common sailor, and by sobriety and good behaviour, rose to 
the highest rank that could be conferred on him in his profession ; for he is now 
Post Captain, and an useful and intelligent member of the British senate. One 
more example and I have done. There is in this city, in this part of the city, a 
wretched youth, who, from intemperate habits, is in poverty and rags, covered 
with vermin, and in all probability will (if he be not at this moment), in the 
workhouse. But who ishe? He is descended from an ancient and honourable 
line, and will (should he live), in all probability be a Peer of the Realm!!! My 
blood almost curdles at the relation of such misery and havoc and desolation. 
Now with respect to the necessity, or advantage to the bodily health from drinke 
ing spirits ; the first question that naturally arises is this :—what is the opinion 
of medical men? Do they think that to drink spirits is beneficial? No. What 
further are their sentiments? Near six hundred of the medical profession, con- 
taining the most eminent men in these kingdoms, give it as their deliberate 
opinion, that ardent spirits is ascertained by medical science to be in a strict sense 
a poison; that the use of it as an article of diet, especially among the poor 
classes, is the direct cause of an incalculable and appalling amount of disease 
aud death, and that even in the most moderate quantity, when habitually used, is 
injurious to the constitution, both in body and mind. It is also the principal 
cause of pauperism, and leading in a peculiar manner to sinful indulgences—to 
riot, murder and suicide, and I may be permitted to add—to insanity. The 
seventy-six deaths which occurred in the fast year in the Middlesex Lunatic 
Asylum, were caused pores (excepting those who died from advanced age), 
by aca perations of ardent spirits. I now proceed to adduce the testimony of 
Captain Ross, given before the House of Commons, which I think cannot fail to 


convince every one who may have previously doubted upon the subject, that 
ardent spirits are not necessary in extreme cold. 


_Question 71. “ During how much of the latter part of the voyage were you 
without ardent spirits ?7”— Fifteen months.” 
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Question 72.—“ Do you attribute to the absence of spirits any portion of 
health which you latterly enjoyed, as a crew ?”—*“ I craig = 
- “ Question 73.—“ Had there been an abundant supply of spirits, and 
had been taken freely, do you consider your health would have been so good ?”— 
“I do not think it would.” 

‘The next question that arises is, can the Legislature interfere? 1 shall answer 
this b paren by another—Has any legislature interfered? The State of Ohio 
and Vermont have deprived the corporations of the power to grant any licences 
for the sale of ardent spirits, because they are deadly poison. In the Count 
Plymouth, not one individual has a licence to sell spirits. The King of Sweden, 

surrounded by noble distillers, has officially expressed his distinct ap- 

bation of Temperance Societies ; and the Crown Prince takes an active interest 

m their proceedings ; and the government of Prussia has applied to the New 

York State Committee for a complete history of the Temperance reformation, and 

“a sketch of the machinery necessary to be set in motion, to enable government 
to establish Temperance Societies throughout the kingdom of Prussia.” 

T will now come nearer home, and commence by producing the opinion of the 
Pr legal authority in this kingdom. Lord Brougham thus expresses himself: 
“ Ifhe could see his way to a prohibition of the use of ardent spirits, he would 
pursue it. All his principles of free trade, and in favour of unfettered liberty, he 
would throw overboard, if he were sure that he could, by any force of legislative 
enactment, prohibit the use of ardent spirits by the labouring classes in this 
country.” Ido not see that language can be stronger than this; indeed, one 
would think that no one worthy of the name of statesman, could think that be- 
neath his notice which caused t fourths of the crime committed in the country ; 
and when he knew that almost every murder took place after the murderer ha 
been drinking intoxicating liquor—one would suppose that no one worthy of the 
name of statesman, could think it even expedient or good policy to fill the coffers 
of the state with money derived from so base, so demoralizing a source; yet we 
find that in the nineteenth century there are such statesmen to be found, if it be 
not committing a libel on the word in applying it to such individuals. 








ARE SPIRITS USEFUL TO BE TAKEN BY PERSONS EXPOSED 
TO COLD? 


Tr has often been assumed that ardent spirits are useful in supporting persons 
-who are exposed in their labour to severe cold or wet. The contrary is the fact, 
as the following cases will show. 

It is a striking fact, mentioned by Dr. Aitken, in the first volume of the 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, that in all the 
unsuccessful cases of vo made to high northern latitudes, ardent spirit has 
been used with a liberal hand, and that, in this situation, those endure cold and 
wet best, and live longest, who drink none of this stimulus. In 1619, the crew 
of a Danish ship of 60 men, well supplied with provisions and ardent spirit, 
attempted to pass the winter in Hudson’s Bay, but 58 of them died before 
spring; while, in the case of an English crew of 22 men, in the same circum- 
stances, but destitute of distilled spirit, only two died. In another instance of 
eight Englishmen, also without spirituous liquor, who wintered in the same Bay, 
the whole survived and returned to England ; and four Russians, left without 
ardent spirit or provisions in Spitzbergen, lived there for a period of six years, 
and were also at length restored to their country. In the winter of 1796, a vessel 
‘was wrecked on an island off the coast of Massachusetts. There were seven per- 
sons on beard. It was night, Five of them resolved to quit the wreck, and seek 
shelter on shore. To prepare for the attempt, four of them drank pretty freely of 
spirits ; the fifth would drink none. They all leaped into the water; one was 
drowned before he reached the shore. The other four came to land ; and, in a 
deep snow, and piercing cold, directed their course to a distant light. All that 
drank spirits failed, and stopped, and froze, one after another. The man that 
drank none reached the house, and about two years ago was still alive. 
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It is objected, emetimes, that it is the excessive, not the temperate, use of 
spirits, that prods such fatal effects in cold weather; but the following fact 
yt the unsoundness of the objection. A brig from Russia, laden with iron, 
ran aground upon a sand-bar, near Newport Island, North America. The mastee 
was disposed to unlade and get her off; but the weather was extremely cold, and 
none could be found to undertake the task, as the vessel was ata distance from 
the shere, covered with ice, and exposed to the full effect of wind and cold. An 
individual, a packet-master of Newport, who abstained entirely from the use of 
Spirituous liquors, at length engaged to unload the brig and procure his men. 
Six men were employed in the hold, which (the vessel being bilged) was full of 
water. They began the wo:k with the free but temperate use of ardent spirit, 
thinking they should need it then, if ever. But after two hours’ labour, they all 
gave out, chilled through. After refreshing and warming, they made a second 
attempt, using cider only the remainder of the day. They now succeeded better, 
but still they suffered much from cold. The second day they consented to follow 
the directions of their employer, and drank nothing but milk porridge, made rich, 
and taken as hot as the stomach would bear it. The weather was equally severe 
as before, but they were now able to continue their work from four to seven hours 
at a time, and then came up from work not at all chilled. With this simple 
beverage, handed round every half-hour, they continued their work from day to 
day, with not one drop of distilled spirit, till the iron was all handed out and 
brought to shore, and not a man had a finger frozen, 

In commenting on this subject, Dr. Cheyne, of Dublin, has related the details 
of an experiment made by two graziers on two sets of herdsmen, all of whom 
were young men of similar habits, engaged in winter, in the same journey, and 
exposed to the same fatigue. The one grazier suppliéd his men with abundance 
of wholesome food, but gave them water only to drink; while the other in addi- 
tion, served them with a copious supply of whiskey. At the end of the journey, 
Dr. Cheyne states, that the water-drinkers were in full vigour, had never quitted 
their posts, and bore up well to the last; while the others were so completely ex- 
hausted, that, during part of the fair to which they had driven their cattle, they 
were useless, and, on their return home, were scarcely able to drag one leg after 
the other. 

The experience of commercial travellers, and of the guards and coachmen of 
mail and stage coaches, is to the same effect, and almost the whole of the former 
who have been a long time engaged in the trade, and many of the latter, make it 
a rule, on this account, to abstain from distilled spirit, when exposed to cold. 
General Jackson, of America, has recorded it as the result of his experience, that 
those soldiers endure cold best who drink only water ; and in an English perios 
dical, devoted chiefly to the discussion of questions connected with the army, @ 
British general officer states, that “ Not a more dangerous error exists, than the 
notion that the habitual use of spirituous liquor prevents the effects of cold,” 
Sir Gilbert Blane, in his work on the Diseases of Seamen, mentions also the case 
of the crews of three ships engaged in a passage of fourteen weeks’ duration, in 
severe weather, to America, whose circumstances appear to have been nearly 
alike, excepting that one of the ships was supplied with porter, while the two 
others were furnished with distilled spirit; and it is remarkable, that on their 
arrival at New York, the latter sent 174 men to hospital, while the former sent 13, 
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The First Number of the New Series for the Recess, to contain the Evidence 
tuken before the Parliamentary Commitiee on Drunkenness, will appear on 
Saturday next, in continuation of this Work, or as Supplemental to it ; and it 
ts earnestly hoped that all the friends of Religion, Morality, National Welfare, 


and Happiness, will use their best exertions to extend its circulation in every part 
of the Empire. 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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